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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
alititudes toward bilingual education of parents whose children were 
in bilingual programs and to find if attitude differences related to 
sex, age, mobility, and education existed between income groups. The 
sample consisted of 110 pairs of parents whose children were in 
bilingual programs in 10 schools in the Albuquerque Public School 
System. The sample was divided into 2 socioeconomic groups based on 
occupation and subdivided by sex, age, mobility, and education. A 
63-item questionnaire was administered to each pair of parents by a 
trained Spanish-speaking interviewer. The results indicat:ed an 
homogeneous positive attitude toward bilingual education t«ith few 
significant differences between socioeconomic groups. It: was also 
found that those under age 35 were more positive in their attitudes 
than were the older groups that amount of education did not seem to 
alter attitudes significantly, and that the amount of mobility 
significantly affected the response toward certain statements. The 
major conclusion of the study was that parents enthusiastically 
approved of the on-going bilingual and bicultural programs to which 
their child xen were being exposed. [Not available in hard copy due to 
marginal legibility of original document. ] (PS) 
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STATl-M HNT OP THE PROBLEM 

The purpose of this study was to investigate attitudes 
of parents, whoso children A\'ere in bilingual programs, toward 
hilingual education. The study also sought to find if differ- 
ences existed between income groups in attitudes related to 
sex, age, mobility, and education. 
PR OCEDURE 

Two hundred and twenty persons (or 110 pairs of parents) 
whose children were in bilingual programs in ten schools in 
the Albuquerque Public School System comprised the sample. 
They were divided into two socioeconomic groups based on 
occupation, lower-middle and upper-lower, and subdivided by 
sex, age, mobility and education'. A sixty -three item ques- 
tionnaire was administered to each pair of parents by a 
trained Spanish-speaking interviewer. The questionnaire was 
simultaneously given to both parents at their home. All of 
the responses were obtained within a two-week period in order 
to prevent time from being a variable that might have pro- 
duced differences in attitudes. The t-tcsts were used to 



determine whether significant differences existed between 

the two groups. 

RESULTS 

The mean scores for the total population were high 
on Most of the statements, indicating an homogeneous pos- 
tive attitude toward bilingual education. There were few 
significant differences between socioeconomic groups. Of 
the other independent variables, age produced the most 
significant differences. This indicated that those under 
age 35 were more positive in their attitudes than were the 
older group. Those under age 35 spoke less Spanish with 
their children but had a more positive attitude toward 
bilingual education. Amount of education did not seem to 
alter this attitude, significantly . In several instances, 
however, the amount of mobility significantly affected the 
response toward certain statements. The lower socioeconomic 
group reflected stronger attitudes on several statsments 
than the middle socioeconomic group. 
CONCLUSIONS 

This study indicated that parents enthusiastically 
approved of the on-going bilingual and bicultural programs 
to which their children were being exposed. The attitudes 
of the parents in this sample demonstrated a strong senti- 
ment. for becoming or remaining a bilingual-bicultural society 
Exposure to bilingual education for both groups produced a 
highly favorable response. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND JUSTIFICATION 

The need to communicate with other countries has 
become more apparent each day. An expanding technology 
that draws countries closer together has resulted in a need 
to rccogn;.ze diversity of languages and cultural differences 
which exist throughout the world, and schools need to meet 
the challenge of preparing students to live and work in 
such a world. Bilingual education for all children has 
been postulated as a step in the right direction. Mackcy 
(]<)()«?,• p. J) points out that: 

There are few countries where one cannot find 
some instances of bilingual education. In the 
past decade the demand for bilingual education 
nas been increasing in most parts of the world, 
in the developing or emerging nations the demand 
is caused by the rise in the status, of one or 
more of the vernacular languages combined with 
tnc need to maintain an international language for 
the purposes of secondary and higher education, 
in other nations, where the official language 
has already attained international status, a 
changing climate of tolerance toward minorities 
has often made it possible for ethnic groups 
speaking a language other than that of the 
national majority to organize, with official 
approval, their own schools in their own 
language. 

In the United States, social pressure has at least 
brought about an awareness of the problem. According to 
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John and JJorncr (1971, p. xxii): 

Much of the present attention directed toward 
bilingual education in this country has been 
sparked by the vocal demands of Spanish-speaking 
and Iiuban language groups. The political 1 
impact of these groups is increasingly felt \ 
in the national scene, as they continue to J 
struggle for the maintenance of their lin- 1 
guistic and cultural identities. j 

It was not until the 1960 's that enough pressure | 
was placed upon legislators to enact bilingual education 
measures. As a result, bills in 1967 were introduced in 
Congress to amend the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 to provide for bilingual education programs. 
This amendment, known as the Bilingual American Education 
Act, was passed as Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. It became effective July 1 , 1968, 
and is administered by the United States Office of Education. 
The purpose of the Act, according to Andcrsson and Beyer 
(1!)70, p. V), is "to conserve our language resources and 
to advance the learning of the child, irrespective of 
language. It seeks to make learning the objective of the 
classrpom, using other languages in addition to English 
to accomplish this objective." In 1970, the federal 
government, as reported in the *tuide"(l970 , p. 1), 
appropriated $21,250,000 for bilingual education under 
Title VII for the purpose of "developing and operating 
programs for children aged 3-18 who have limited English- 
speaking ability." 

More recently with the opinion of David Norvell, 
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New Mexico Attorney General, local concern for bilingual 
profivams has been growing. JJis opinion (#71-102), dated 
Aiujust 26, 1971, to Lieutenant Governor Robert A. Mondrag^n 
has focused attention on the problem. Implications 
for the preparation of teacher training "so that they 
may become proficient in both the Knglish and Spanish 
languages" is but one of the problems that faces educators 
today. The fact that these programs are new and experi- 
mental has up to now left many questions unanswered. One 
of the immediate issues that needs to be dealt with is 
the role that the community should play, in bilingual 
programs. Ulibarri (1970, p. 1) states: 

A program that does not take into account 
the problems of the community, the needs of the 
individual, and the aspirations of the people 
cannot hope to be anything more than a 
vcnocr that helps to hide the anomalies 
:or the community and to engender helplessness 
in the individual. Such a program will never 
have the support of the community nor the 
enthusiasm of the individual. 

Ulibarri emphasizes that in any bilingual program 
consideration must be given to (1) social class, (2) 
rel.-itivc economic standing of the community and the 
groups, and (3) extent of acculturation (1970, p. 1). 

John and Horner (19 71, p. 187) point out that: 

The participation of parents is a critical aspect 
of bilingual education. Although many bilingual 
ctducators support this view, they fail to implement 
It. When programs arc planned in isolation 
from the community, parents' contributions become 
merely incidental. Parental participation and 
community control not guarantee relief from 
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the shortage of qualified teachers, the 
lack of curriculum materials, limited funds, 
or from any otlier of the problems specific 
to bilmgu.-il education. Such participation 
and control do, howover, provide support for 
tlic continuity to the schools' efforts. 

The majority of the parents of children who are 

enrolled in bilingual programs in New Mexico are of 

Mexican or Spanish descent (Title VII, 1967, draft). 

There are also some programs for students from the Indian 

population. It appears that the population of the Spanish 

ethnic groups differs in the degree of acculturation to the 

Anglo culture. "One of the more important criteria 

of assimilation used by sociologists is the degree to 

which a group speaks English or a foreign tongue, and 

Mexican Americans have retained their native language 

to a relatively higher degree than most other ethnic groups" 

(Skrabanok, 1971, p. 19). m the Las Cruces, New Mexico, area, 

for example, many of the parents are first generation immigrants 

from Mexico. In the northern part of New Mexico, many of the 

third and fourth generation residents are descendants of 

settlers that came to this country during the time of the 

conquistadorcs. The Spanish spoken in this area still 

retains much of the sixteenth-century flavor. 

McWilliams (1968, p. 74) states in this regard; 

Hi^^JI^^^^""" °^ 1525," writes Mencken, 

would understand a New Mexican far more readiiy 
than he would a Spaniard." 

Partially because of the influx of the Anglo culture 
in the Albuquerque area, many of the parents whose children 



arc in hi lingual programs speak little Spanish although 
they may retain the customs and beliefs of the culture. 
McWi ] J (1968, p. 74) points out that: 

In central New Mexico, whore the Anglo- American 
influence is most pronounced. Dr. Campa notes 
that the whole manner of living is fast 
becoming Americanized, in some cases to the point ' 
where Spanish is no longer spoken in the home." 
Where the language vanishes the traditions 
and customs are soon forgotten. 

Because of the differences in needs within the 
coramunitios in the state, one of the questions that still 
needs to be answered is, how do parents and communities 
feel al)out bilingual education? More data need to be 
gathered in order to determine the kind of bilingual 
education model a particular community requires. There i 
at least the possibility that each community perceives 
bilingunJ education and bilingual programs differently. 

Pishman (19 70, p. 8) points out that: 

Various types of bilingual education programs 
make implicit assumptions about the kind of 
language situation that ought to exist in that 
community. Program developers should make 
their assumptions explicit and attempt to 
test the validity of these assumptions by 
gathering various kinds of data regarding the 
societal functions of community languages and 
existing attitudes/ toward them, both before and 
during the develo]6ment of bilingual education 
programs . 

lie also states that: 

Gaarder suggests that the way in which a school 
or community goes about establishing a bi- 
lingual program will largely define the structure 
Iho program will take. 



John and Horner (1971, p. 187) in this regard clain 

that; 

Educational innovations will remain of 
passing interest and little significance 
without the recognition that education is 
a socinl process. If the school remains 
alien to the values and needs of the 
community, if it is bureaucratically run, 
then the children will not receive the 
education they are entitled to, no matter 
what language they are taught in. 

Therefore, in keeping with the recommended 
procedures of experts in the fielH of bilingual educa- 
tion, the attitudes of parents must be surveyed to 
insure support and relevant programs. 

Most bilingual programs in existence today arc 
directed primarily toward "transitional bilingual ism" 
(Pishman, 1970, p. 4) to permit students to "adjust to 
school" by mastering English. Few programs have 
maintenance of native language and culture as an ultimate 
goal. Bruce Gaarder (1970, p. 64), after reviewing the 
Bilingual Act and project proposals, has stated: 

One glaring discrepancy with programs funded 
under Title VII is the inadequate attention . 
resources, and understanding to the other 
tongue, as compared to the attention paid to 
English. 

In other words, the majority of these programs are 

orfcrina just enough bilingual teaching to qualify them 

for federal funding. According to Gaarder (1970, p. 64): 

Their main objective is to use the child's mother 
tongue lor purposes of instruction as a "bridge" 
to English to be crossed as soon as possible 
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and eliminated entirely or virtually so in 
favor of English as the sole medium. Although 
thjs objective is not wrong in and of itself 
and even though it's a considerable improve- 
ment over what schools have offered in the 
past, this program model is far from being 
a true bilingual program. 

Gaardcr states further (1970, p. 172); 

The Bilingual education Act which provides 
legislation in support of dual -language 
public schooling is written in such terms 
that permit both the ethnocentrists and 
the cultural pluralists to see what they 
want to see in the act. 

While the principles of bilingual education are 
sound, it continues to be just a "promissory note to 
the poor" and "a lefthanded contribution to increasingly 
vocal and organized (though still exploited and dispossessed) 
Hispanos and Indians" (Fishirian, 1970, pp. 8-9). 

Kescarch which deals with attitudes and beliefs about 
minority languages is scarce. This becomes most obvious 
after reading what Gaarder, Fishman, Andersson and others 
have to say of education for the Mexican-American, 
liducators often do not know if parents in minority 
language communities want their children to be instructed 
in the home language in all curriculum areas. Members 
of a community can nullify the best of programs by their 
lack of cooperation and more overt forms of resistance 
if they feel that schools are out to hamper their 
children. The linguistic features, the linguistic 
functions within the community, and the attitudes of the 
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community toward the standardization of the language 
ncccssariJy have to be considered before they can be 
incorporated in the school curriculum (Pishman, 1970, p. 8). 

Fishman (]f)70, pp. 8-9) states that the minimal 
kinds of information necessary in establishing an appro- 
priate profiraip lor a community arc: 

1. A survey that would establish the language 
and varieties employed by both parents and 
children, by societal domain or function. 

2. Some rough estimate of the relative per- 
formance level in each language, by societal 
domain. 

3. Some indication of community (and school 
staff) attitudes toward the existing 
languages and varieties and toward their 
present a J location to domains. 

4. Some indication of community (and school 
staff) attitudes toward changing the 
existing language situation. 

According to Fishman (1970, pp. 8-9), this would 
permit "citizens, board members, administrators, and 
teachers" to select the type of program which would fit 
the needs of the community; both in determining the 
" existing language situation" and in directing the 
" extent of change in that situation." 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The general focus of this study was to investigate 
parental attitudes toward bilingual education in selected 
areas of a large metropolitan area in New Mexico. Spe- 
cifically the study dealt with assessing attitudes 
af Spanish speaking and/or Spanish-sitrnamcd parents of 
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children in schools with bilingual programs toward the 
following aspects of bilingual 'education : 

1. Attitudes toward the bilingual education 
program. 

2. Attitudes toward use of Spanish in the 
curriculum. 

3. Attitudes. toward culture. 

Some of the questions this study hoped' to clarify were: 

1. 1)0 attitudes of parents with children 
involved in bilingual programs differ 
depending upon socioeconomic status? 

2. Do attitudes of parents with children 
involved in bilingual programs differ 
depending upon education? 

3. Do attitudes of parents \fith children 
involved in bilingual programs differ 
depending upon mobility? 

4. Do attitudes of parents with children 
involved in bilingual programs differ 
depending upon age? 

5. Do attitudes of parents with children 
involved in bilingual programs differ 
depending upon sex? 

A list of students was obtained from ten schools that 
were in a bilingual program. The schools were divided into 
two groups, predominantly lower socioeconomic status and 
predominantly middle socioeconomic status, based on Warner's 
occupation scale (1949, pp. 140-141). These groups were fur- 
ther divided by sex, age, Mobility, and education. Each of 
the families within these divisions was then assigned a num- 
bcr and the random selection was »ade. The information was 
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obtaincil in a tivo-wcck period within the 1971-1972 
school year. One hundred and ten pairs of parents were 
randomJy selected, making a total of two hundred and 
twenty persons. Seventy- five more pairs of parents were 
randomly selected for an alternate list, of which sixty- 
two pairs were used. A sixty-three item questionnaire 
devised by this investigator was given to the above 
selected parents, and demographic information was 
obtained. 

LIMITATIONS 

This research was limited to Spanish-speaking and/or 
Spanish-surnamed -parents of children in bilingual education 
programs in ten schools in the Albuquerque metropolitan area. 
Data, computations and conclusions drawn from this study are 
applicable to the randomly selected parents of students in 
only these schools, and should not be construed to imply that 
similar questioning of other parents from other schools would 
yield the same results. This is the limitation in the design 
cf the study. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 
For the purposes of this study, the following defi- 
nitions have heen used: 

Bilingual Education, "jhe concurrent use of two 
languages as the media of instruction for a child in a given 
school curriculum except the actual study of the languages 
thcwsclves" (Gaarder, 1967, pp. 110-120). 

/*l.l!llPi!£Lliy«: The use of two languages by an in- 
dividual, which docs not necessarily imply fluency. 

. 21 
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Moxicnn-Amcricnn : "Refers to persons with Spanish 
surnames who come from Spanish-speaking parentage" (Skrabnnek, 
1971, p. 18). 

Attitildc: "A relatively enduring system of affective, 
evaluative reactions based upon and reflecting the evaluative 
concepts or beliefs which have been learned about the charac- 
tcristics of a social object or class of social objects" 
(Shaw and Wright, 1967, pp. 10-11). 

SWiMARY 

The problem- -the need for parental participation 
as a critical aspect of bilingual education- -is presented 
in this chapter along with a discussion of the study. This 
study had a particular reference to the Spanish-speaking 
or Spanish-surnamcd parents of children who were enrolled 
in bilingual education programs in ten schools in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Although there is a paucity of research in this 
area. Chapter II deals with the pertinent research that has 
been done. 

Chapter 111 describes the selection of subjects, pro- 
cedures and analyses employed. A description of the statis- 
tical interpretation of the data follows in Chapter IV. The 
final chapter. Chapter V. contains suHimary, conclusions, and 
reconmicndations. Supplementary information is included in 
the appendices. 
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CHAPTER II 



RliVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 
AN HISTORICAL Pi-RSPECTIVE 

According to Theodore Andcrsson (1971, p. l) , 
bilingun] schools in the United States fall into two periods: 
from 1840 to 1920, and from 1963 to the present. In 1840 a 
large Cermnn-spcaking minority in Cincinnati may be said to have 
had the first bilingual school. During the first period, approx- 
im.Ttcly a million American children received a part of their 
instruction in German as well as in English. Despite the ex- 
tent and historical importance of this early bilingual school- 
ing, it failed to provide an authoritative curriculum model 
for bilingual education. The bilingual program, often only 
a language program, was rarely integrated into either the 
philosophy or the practice of school or society. Bilingual 
schooling disappeared from the United States scene from the 
time of World War I until 1963, when the Dade County bilingual 
program was initiated in Miami, Florida. A Ford Foundation 
grant provided for instruction in both English and Spanish 
for Spanish and English-speaking children. As described by 
Theodore Andersson and Mildred Beyer (1970, Vol. 1, p. 18), 
in 1963 the Dade County, Florida, schools undertook a 
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complete])' hi]iniiual program in the first, second and 
third sr;ulos of the Coral Way School. This was done to 
better meet the needs of the children of Cubans who were 
migrafcinr, i" large numbers to the Miami area. As Andcrsson 
and lioycr (3970, Vol. 1, p. 18) point out: 

At first participation was made voluntary and 
a few parents chose to have their children fol- 
low the all-English program. By the end of the 
first year, however, the bilingual program had 
won almost unanimous approval and it was no 
longer necessary to offer the unilingual option. 
Approximately half of the instruction is given 
in Spanish by competent Cuban teachers and half 
in Knglish by American teachers. The American 
and Cuban teachers working in the same grade 
form a cooperative team and confer frequently 
in order to coordinate their teaching. 

An annual r.eport by the Dade County Public Schools 
(1970) showed that there had been a continuous countywide 
growth in the Spanish-speaking population, thus increasing 
the need for bilingual programs. According to the report, 
by September, 1969,. the total number of Spanish-speaking 
pnpils was 49,552; 30,140 were Cuban refugee pupils and 
16,412 from countries in South and Central America, Mexico 
and Puerto Rico. From 10.5 percent of total school member- 
ship in 1965, the number reported by the schools increased 
to 13.5 percent in 1967 to 19.1 percent in 1969. 

IVo noteworthy programs were begun in Texas in 1964 
in the Nye School of the United Consolidated Independent 
School District, outside Laredo, and in the San Antonio 
Independent School District. The United Consolidated Program 
was begun by the school board and superintendent of the 

24 
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Dislsict in the first grades of Nye School. Half the children 
were Hnglish-speaking and half were Spanish-speaking. In 

1965 the program was expanded into the second grades and in 

1966 into the third grades. Two other elementary schools in 
the District began bilingual programs in the first grade in 
1966 iind planned to move up one grade at a time: 

The teaching, in English and Spanish in all 
elementary school subjects, is done by bi- 
lingual teachers who are native speakers of 
Spanish and fluent also in English. They 
move without effort back and forth in Spanish 
and Ijnglish, using each language about half of 
the time. In the fourth grade, where the self- 
contained classroom changes to the departmental 
organization, Spanish is continued as a subject 
one class period a day. ... An evaluation of 
learninji in mathematics reveals that bilingual 
learning- -for both Anglo and Mexican- American 
children --gives better results than does 
learning in English alone. The enthusiasm of 
school hoard, administration, and teachers 
has enabled this program to prosper, to attract 
numerous visitors, and even to entice families 
to .move into the district (p. 19). 

Tlie San Antonio bilingual program, originally begun 
in 1964 as a reading- readiness program in English for Spanish- 
speaking children, is one of the oldest and best known. It 
encouraged the preparation of new materials and new teaching 
techniques, which were used for thirty minutes, in the morning 
and thirty minutes in the afternoon in two experimental streams 
of Spanish and English: 

By 1967 the success of the program was suffi- 
ciently recognized to permit a somewhat greater 
emphasis on the use of Spanish, starting in 
grades one and two, and to designate it as a 
bilingual program. The teaching in Spanish 
IS all done by native speakers, either the 
regular classroom teacher or another who 
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exchanges with the regular teacher. The sub- 
ject matter stresses the self -concept and in- 
cludes language arts, science, and recently 
social studies. The relatively limited emphasis 
on the use of Spanish--some eighty minutes a 
day- -suggests that, in contrast with Dade County 
and United Consolidated, this program is more 
concerned with transfer than it is with main- 
ton.'inco of Spanish as such. vSpanish is used 
essentially to build the self- concept of child- 
ren and to facilitate their learning of English 
as the eventually exclusive medium of learning 
(Andersson and Beyer, 1970, p. 19). • 

A list of additional bilingual programs in the United 
States prepared by Mr. Andersson and Miss Boyer (p. 19) con- 
sists almost exclusively of public elementary schools in 
which the two languages taught are Spanish and English. In 
1965, bilingual programs began in Pecos, New Mexico, and in 
Edingburg, Texas. Similar programs were started in 1966 
in the Ihirlnndole Independent School District of San Antonio; 
in Del lUo, Texas; in Zapata, Texas; in Calexico, California; 
Marys vi lie, California; and Rough Rock, Arizona (Navajo and 
English). The following programs were begun in 1967: Las 
Cruces, New Mexico; Hobbken, New Jersey; Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Del Valle, Texas; and St. Croix, Virgin Islands. A 
steady increase in the number of bilingual programs being 
started can be noted from the Andersson and Boyer monograph 
(Appendix V, Vol. 1). Under Title VII of the Bilingual 
Education Act, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
New Hampshire, and other states began bilingual programs 
in 1969-1970. States such as California and Texas expanded 
their programs to include other cities and areas. 
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In the hearings held by the House and Senate in 
1067 on balls proposed to amend the Elementary and Secon- 
d;iry Hducation Act of 1965 in order to assist bilingual 
education programs, a report was made by the Office of 
liducation doscrihiiift the existing programs which made 
assistance available to non-English-speaking children. 
These programs included Titles I and II of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the Adult Education Act, Title 
V of the Higher Education Act, Title XI of the National De- 
fense Education Act, and the Cuban Refugee Assistance Pro- 
gram. The children participating in these programs include 
monolingual native speakers of American English, monolingual 
native speakers of a language other than English, apparent 
balanced bilingual speakers, and bilingual speakers who show 
greater proficiency in one language over the other. 

In a statement prepared by A. Bruce Gaarder (1967) for 

bearing before the Special Subcommittee on Bilingual Education 

of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States 

Somite Ninetieth Congress First Session on S. 421, he gave 

five main reasons which support bilingual education. The first 

three apply to the child's years in the elementary school: 

1. Children who enter school with less compe- 
tence in English than monolingual English- 
speaking children will probably become 
retarded in their school work to the extent 
of their deficiency in English, if English 
IS the sole medium of instruction. On the 
other hand, the bilingual child's conceptual 
development and acquisition of other exper- 
ience and information could proceed at a 
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normal rate if the mother tongue were used 
as an alternate medium of instruction. Re- 
tardation is not likely if there is only one 
or very few non-l-nglish- speaking children in 
an entire school. It is aJmost inevitable 
if tlic non-i:niilish language is spoken by 
large groups of children. 

2. Non-l-ngiisb -speaking children come from non- 
lingl isli-spoaking homos. The use of the child's 
mother tongue by some of the teachers and as 
a school language is necessary if there is to 
ho a strong, mutually reinforcing relationship 
between the home and the school. 

3. Language is the most important exteriorization 
or manifestation of the self, of the human 
personality. If the school, the al 1 -powerfutf 
school, rejects the mother tongue of an entire 
gioup of children, it can be expected to affect 
seriously and adversely those children's concept 
of their parents, their homes and of themselves. 

The other two reasons apply when the bilingual child 
becomes an adult: 

A. If he has not achieved reasonable literacy 
in his mother tongue- -abil ity to read, write, 
and speak it accurately- -it will be virtually 
useless to him for any technical or professional 
work where language matters. Thus, his unique 
potential career advantage, his bilingualism, 
will have boon destroyed. 

5. Our people's native competence in Spanish and 
l-rench and Czech and all the other languages and 
the cultural heritage each language transmits 
are a national resource that we need badly and 
must conserve by every reasonable means. 

Till; ROLE OF TIIH PARKNTS AND THH COl^niNITY 

Education has long been recognized as a joint endeavor of 
the scliool and community, for when the school and community join 
forces much can be accomplished. The Rough Rock Demonstration 
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School at Cliinlcc, Arizona, is a good example of such combined 
efforts. Their beliefs are based on the precept that- parents 
have an obligation and a right to see that the education of 
their children is in step with their needs and aspirations. 
The program, which pivots on parental involvement and co^Ainunity 
participation, offers Navajo and English content in the curric- 
ulum on an equal basis. The curriculum is based on the idea 
that much of the education of their children can be closely 
integrated with the Navajo culture. Parents have been hired 
to teach about the history, language and culture. "From the 
first day of school at Rough Rock, children have been able 
to walk into a classroom and find their Navajo ways and lan- 
guage not only accepted, but encouraged" (Hoffman, 1969, p. 
141). Present indications are that. the success of this 
program has been attributed to the close cooperation of the 
coninmnity at large along with the parents and teachers. Hoff- 
man states that even though the results appear favorable at 
this early stage, 

two major points stand in its favor: (1) the 
Navajo people themselves are closely involved 
in the education of their own children and (2) 
at last a Navajo school has totally dedicated 
Itself to experimentation and to documentation 
2 * f®.,®^^'?'"^'"®'^^^^^®'^ the benefit of the 
Jhif D community. Present indications are 

that Rough Rock Demonstration School may be the 

Similar problems and endeavors for their solution have 
been encountered by different communities of various ethnic 
groups. Vazquez (1970, p. 68), reporting on problems facing 
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Puerto Ricnn children, states that the schools have failed to 
deal effectively with their needs. It is up to the co«,munity 
to press for more functional programs. He lists crowded 
schools, poor physical plants, short time and double sessions, 
poor reading ability, poor teaching staff and less pupil ex- ^ 
pendituros as among the most prevalent when comparing the -12 
bottom schools" with the "12 top elementary schools" in the 
Bronx area. College enrollment for the Puerto Rican is very 
low (V/izquez, 1970 , p. 68). This is true of all Spanish 
speaking populations. Walter F. Mondale (1970), United States 
Senator from Minnesota, reports that statistics show that "40 
percent of Spanish speaking students in California drop out by 
the eighth grade: 87 percent of Puerto Ricans over 25 years 
of age In New York City have not completed high school; the 
average number of ^chool years completed by the Mexican Amer- 
ican in the Southwest is 7.1 years." A survey conducted by 
the United Bronx Parents showed that Negro and Puerto Ricans 
more often enroll in vocational high schools, but leave before 
they can graduate and if they stay, receive a general diploma 
(Vazquez, 19 70, p. 58). 

Contrasting the cohesive cooperation of community, 
parents and the school of the Rough Rock Demonstration School, 
the Puerto Rican community, according to Vazquez, lacks this 
cohesiveness. Clubs established by Puerto Ricans have re- 
mained largely social. Listed as factors that have contrib- 
uted to this l^ck of organization are: "dispersal of population. 
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high mobility, lack o£ political sophistication, and the 
stultifying effects of economic demands in an alien environ- 
ment" (p. 69). Coupled with the- feeling of instability be- 
cause of "commuter" status, the Puerto Hican does not see 
himself as a st;ible member of the community so he is not 
likely to participate in community affairs. According to 
V/izquez, three factors in the last decade have done much to 
reverse this trend: "the enactment of antipoverty legisla- 
tion with its emphasis on community .organization and parti- 
cipant ion, the Negro struggle for Civil Rights, and the politi- 
cal controversy over the decentralization of public schools" 
(p. 69). As a result the Puerto Rican community has united 
to implement the recommendations of Puerto Rican groups which 
met at the Mayor's Conference of 1967, Aspira Conference on 
liducation of .1968, the Puerto Rican Forum's 1968 Conference on 
Economic Development, and the Kings County Puerto Rican Leader 
ship Conference. Major recommendations by these groups have 
been: 

1. to increase and upgrade Puerto Rican and bi- 
lingual educational personnel and administrators; 

2. to improve school -community relations; 

3. to make the curriculum relevant; 

4. to increase Puerto Rican political power and 
community action; 

5. to strengthen adult education; 

6. to prepare youth for postsecondary education; 

7. to act on the national level (Vazquez, p. 71). 
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Programs such as those in Dade County, Florida, have 
evolved through community action and an awareness of the 
schoo] .idiuinistration that a new and. different kind of 
curriculum was needed to meet the needs of the great 
numlK-rs o.C Cuban children who migrated into this country. 
TJ>is program has been enthusiastically approved by the 
community. J. Lee Logan, principal of the Coral Way 
13]cmcntary school in Miami, Florida, states that: 

Bilingual and bicultural schools will provide 
both an immediate and a long-range solution to 
some of America's social and economic problems 
where cultural understanding between ethnic 
groups is lacking. Realizing this, wise super- 
intendents and school boards with long-range 
visiion will establish more bilingual schools. 
Ihoy will soon realize that learning a second 
language must not be limited only to the affluent. 
Moreover, I predict that communities themselves 
will demand that school boards establish more 
of these programs (1970). 

In the Southwest, parent and cojiununity involvement are 
being included in bilingual programs. An example of this is 
the Las Cruces Elementary School District in Las Cruces , New 
Mexico. This bilingual program is designed to increase achieve- 
ment levels of K-3 pupils, located in two elementary schools 
funded by Titles II and VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Kducation Act. The project emphasizes the cultural and lin- 
guistic heritage of the area, the structure of the Spanish and 
linglish languages, bilingual -buculturar interaction, and the 
establishment of optimal learning climates in school, home 
and community, according to the report of DeBlassie and Stevens 
(1969). Program components include parental involvement and 
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teacher in-service training. As is true of almost all 
projivams; longitudinal evaluation is needed to assess the 
effectiveness of the program. 

In a paper presented by Natalie Picchiotti (1970) at 
the Third Annual TESOI. Convention in Chicago, she described 
the work being done at Lafayette Center, a bilingual ele- 
mentary school for Spanish-speaking children in Chicago. The 
primary concern of the Center has been parent involvement, 
with home visits to the parents by school community repre- 
sentatives before and after enrollment. The author stresses 
the importance of total community involvement and a recog- 
nition of the community's rights concerning its children's 
education. 

Parent advisory boards have been established in some 
programs to integrate the culture and language of the community 
and enhance the self -concept of the child. In describing ex- 
isting programs, John and Horner (1971) have outlined parent 
and cojiimunity roles. The extent of role involvement ranged 
from parents involved in policy making and as members of 
advisory boards to the Rough Rock Demonstration school, which 

ft 

includes an all-Navajo seven-member school board that exerts 
authority on the kinds of programs and policies to be imple- 
mented by the school. Parental involvement at Rough Rock 
ranges from parents eating in the cafeteria to residing in the 
dormitories for several days. 

Recognizing the need of community participation, the 
government encourages the inclusion of the active role of 
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parents and community in such programs.. Federal grants 
now require that parent involvement be written into the 
proposals. 

FARIiNTAL- COMMUNITY ATTITUni3S TOWARD 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
A study by R. Pallister and J. Wilson (1970, pp. 56-60) 
reflects how parental aspiration affects their children's edu- 
cation. The purpose of this investigation was to compare the 
aspirations, attitudes and knowledge of working class parents 
with those of middle class parents. Middle class parents were 
ambitious beyond the intellectual capacity of their children. 
Working class parents were found to be under- ambitious and 
less interested in having their children go on to higher 
education. The authors were alarmed at the extent of dif- 
ference in knowledge of the education system (not the amount 
of knowledge) between the middle class and working class 
parents. "If one can assume that an interest in education and 
ability to guide the child presupposes a knowledge of the 
education system, the working class clrild is tremendously 
disadvantaged" (1970, p. 59).. If this is so, the parents 
whose children are in bilingual education programs may not 
immediately foresee the advantages of a bilingual program. 
The authors further point out: "For the very poor, at present, 
education is a luxury; for the middle class, it is an essential, 
for it is education which maintains the middle class children 
in the middle class" (1970, p. 60). Bilingual education has 
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for years been a luxury available only to the middle class. 
It has only been since 1967 through Title VII of thp Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act Amendments that parti- 
cipation has been extended to American school children from 
non-Mntilish- speaking homes (Andersson, 1970, p. v.), who 
for the most part conic from lower socioeconomic groups. 

A survey conducted by Anne N. Sharrock (1970, pp. 194- 
201) revealed that parents showed a high degree of interest 
in certain aspects of their children's education such as 
their children's inability to talk "coherently and unself- 
consciously." According to the author, '!such difficulties 
of expression would no doubt reflect very restricted lin- 
guistic backgrounds and their parents* similar problems." 

Diobold (1968, p. 239) states that "in some cases, 
cross-generational (parent-child) conflict is as destructive 
as that exerted by the conventionalized conflict between the 
monolingual and bilingual communities." Extending this view 
to bilingual education, parents, may be producing not only a 
restricted linguistic pattern for their children but also an 
attitude toward another language. The parents' attitudes 
may be negative" to another language because of their difficulty 
in expressing themselves in that language. Mackey (1970, p. 
605) states that "the child's proficiency may be limited in 
some domains and extensive in others, depending on his pattern 
of language behavior outside of school. ..." 

The general prestige of the two languages in a bilingual 
society has a definite effect on the students' attitudes toward 
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the languages. A study by Lambert and others (1962) of 
bilingual Franco-American high school students in Maine 
and Louisiana showed that in Maine, where the prestige 
of the French community was greater and more stable, the 
students' attitudes toward French and their achievement 
were better. Lambert (1969) discussed the Gardner study 
(1960), which revealed that students with a culturally- 
favorable disposition to learn French had parents who were 
sympathetic to the French community. Therefore, it can be 
concluded that support from parents who understand what the 
sdiool is attempting to do and why is a vital reinforcement 
of in-school efforts. The school attempting a bilingual 
program must consider the attitudes of the parents, know 
their needs and plan for them, as well as make progress 
toward influencing family attitudes. Ulibarri (1970, p. 
11) states in this regard that "it is necessary to legitimize 
the bilingual education program in the eyes of the public, 
the parents, and the other patrons of the school." John and 
Horner (1971, p. 187) suggest that a critical aspect of bi- 
lingual education is parent participation. Educators, however, 
fail to implement it although they support this view, and as 
they state C1971, p. 187): 

When programs are planned in isolation from 
the community, parents' contributions become 
merely incidental. Parental participation 
and community control do not guarantee relief 
from the shortage of qualified teachers, the lack 
of curriculum materials, limited funds, or from 
any other of the problems specific to bilingual 
education. Such participation and control do, 
however, provide support for and continuity to 
the school's efforts. 
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Valencia fl970 « cc-i 

U»70, p. 5S), in evaluating the Pecos 

Language Arts Program for the Western States S„all School 
Project, found that parents of children in the experimental 
and control groups "expressed a highly favorable attitude 
toward inclusion of learning materials relative to the 
culture of the Spanish-speaking people." Data also revealed 
"that parents had not experienced n,uch involve^nt in school- 
com^unit, activities related to the Spanish language program 
"owever. the findings indicated an interest in becoming in- 
volved" C1970. p. SS). This interest. Valencia claims, was 
more apparent «ith parents whose children were in the Spanish 
language program. He concluded that a favorable attitude 
existed toward Spanish language instruction an,ong children 
parents and teachers. * 

In another study. Valencia reported that the statis- 
tical findings of tho Grants Bilingual Education Project re- 
fleeted favorable parental attitudes, m ascertaining parental 
attitudes Of ethnic group differences toward bilingualism and 
bilingual education, some thirty-six .uostions were presented 
to sixteen Mexican-American parents and thirteen American 
Indian parents. He reported th«: 

wore^jrincipally of an ethnic naS?^ 0970. 
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One of the most important findings was the "general trend of 
parental support for bilingual/bicultural education" (1970, 
p. 43). 

In a study done in Scottsbluff, Nebraska, Valencia found 
that although the experimental and control groups were similar 
in their responses , both groups indicated positive educational 
expectations, along with positive attitudes toward the school 
program, and further that parents in both groups desired greater 
involvement in the school relating to education of their child- 
ren. Valencia states: "In essence it appears that the bi- 
lingual/bicultural program did not produce a greater effect 
on the three attitudinal variables among parents of experi- 
mental group children as compared to parents of control group 
children" (1970, p.' 24) . 

VARIABLES THAT ARE FOUND TO AFFECT 
PARENTAL ATTITUDES 

John and Horner (1971,. p. 143) suggest that the 
complexity of bilingual programs as well as the direction 
that each will take depend a great deal upon the general 
and specific goals of the program. Is the program geared 
for producing greater proficiency in English or Spanish, or 
both? To what degree is the proficiency of either language 
important to the parents? What languages are used in the 
home? Is one more fluently used than the other? What is 
the language of the community? What is the language of the 
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parents with their children, their friends, their relatives? 

In an informal or formal setting do the parents use the saru- 

language? What is the status of the language in the conununity? 

Is it viewed in a negative or positive manner? Does it have 

utilitarian value on the job, or is its use frowned upon? 

These are but a few of the questions that must be dealt with. 

When the child is viewed in a cultural setting the problem 

poses other questions. Do the parents believe that teaching 

their native tongue to their children is important to the 

child's self -concept? What do they value of their culture? 

Ulibarri (1970, p. 1) suggests that the minimum considerations 

for a bilingual program should be "1) social class, 2) relative 

economic standing of the community and of the groups and, 3) 

extent of acculturation." 

Among other questions that need to be answered, 

according to Trow (1967, p. 358), are: 

To what extent are different parts of the 
population dissatisfied with their schools? 
To what extent are they prepared to support 
larger appropriations or bond issues? What 
kinds of expenditures--teachers ' salaries, 
supplementary curricular programs, buildings 
do they view with greater or less favor?.,. 
What is the nature and degree of interest in 
public education in different parts of the 
population, and how does this level of in- 
terest affect the readiness to support increased 
appropriations for education, or to take other 
kinds of direct action to influence the nature 
content of public education? 

Trow suggests that educators also need to find out if the 

programs are responding to the sentiments of the tax -paying 
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public (1967, p. 359). These are.but few of the questions 
that confront educators today. More and more the public 
is becoming aware of the kinds of programs that exist whicli have 
failed to do the job. of educating their children. Gaarder 
(1964) states that "because it is constantly changing, the 
dynamics of a two-language community- -whether a neighborhood, . 
an entire town, or a region- - can never be sufficiently studied " 
(emphasis added) . 

SUMMARY 

A review of the literature indicates that the bilingual 
programs as well as the writing and research done in this area 
are very recent. Bilingual education must be a joint endeavor 
of the school and community as parental attitudes toward bi^ 
lingual education have a great influence on the child's ability 
to learn a language. Prestige of the language in the community 
directly affects the child's achievement and attitudes toward 
the language. 

There is a vast area of information yet to be inves- 
tigated in a study of bilingual programs. Much of this infor- 
mation concerns the relationship between the school and the 
parents, and more specifically, parental attitudes toward 
bilingual education. The aeeds and linguistic patterns 
of the communities should be investigated before bilingual 
programs are started. On-going programs should be evaluated 
to assure that the objectives- are being met. 
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CHAPTER III 

MliTHOD AND PROCEDURES 

This chapter describes the selection of subjects, 
procedures and analyses employed. 

SUBJECTS 

The subjects used in this study were Spanish- 
surnamod and Spanish- speaking parents of students who were 
enrolled in bilingual programs in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
A list of students was obtained from ten schools where 
bilingual programs are in operation. The schools were 
divided into groups according to what was thought to be 
predominantly lower socioeconomic status and predominantly 
middle socioeconomic status. Each of the families within 
these divisions was then assigned a number and the random 
selection was made. Since it was anticipated that the 
majority of the families would be classified as lower 
socioeconomic status, the above procedure was deemed 
necessary. It reduced the bias which would have occurred 
bad large numbers of lower socioeconomic status subjects 
interviewed and then discarded to equalize the size of the 
two groups. One hundred and ten pairs of parents were 
randomly selected, making a total of two hundred and • ^ 
twenty persons. There were fifty-five pairs. in the lower 
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socioeconomic group and fifty-five pairs in the middle group, 
based on Warner's occupation scale (1949, pp. 140-141). 
Seventy- five more pairs of parents were randomly selected lor 
an alternate list. Sixty-two were used from this alternate 
list as .some of the original group had moved away, did not 
wish to bo interviewed, or did not have a husband living at 
home. 

INSTRUMENT 

A sixty- three item questionnaire measuring parental 
attitude toward bilingual education was devise^d by this 
investigator (Appendix 1). The score results of parental 
attitude toward bilingual education provided the following 
three areas for analysis, and were expressed in terms of 
the mean score: 

1. Attitudes toward the bilingual education 
program. 

2. Attitudes toward use of Spanish in the 
curriculum. 

3. Attitudes toward culture. (Appendix 2) 
This questionnaire was first submitted to a com- 
mittee of experts to determine its content validity. The 
instrument was developed following general Likert procedures 
(Shaw and Wright, 1967, p. 24), and was constructed on a six- 
point response scale from "Strongly Agree" through "Strongly 
Disagree." The items measuring a positive statement were 
rated from the high of 6 through 1, and the negatively stated 
items were measured 1 through 6. To achieve internal con- 
sistency., several items measuring the same attitude were 
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stated differently (Appendix 3). 

Information on demographic variables was obtained 
from the respondents prior to administration of the inter- 
view qiicstionnajre. The demographic variables studied in 
relation to lannuage use were: socioeconomic status (SES) , 
sex, age, birthplace of parents and grandparents (Appendix 4). 
The statistical procedure used in the present investigation 
consisted of the use of the t-test to determine whether a 
significant difference existed between two groups. The 
t-test was applied to each statement, as it was believed 
important to analyze the groups within each item. 

PROCEDURE 

Eighteen male and female Spanish- surnamed and bi- 
lingual individuals were hired to interview the parents. 
The factor of sex of the interviewer was important; it 
was practical and necessary to have women interviewed by 
women and men by men. 

All interviewers were trained through group meetings 
and by administering the questionnaire to each other. A 
male interviewer along with a female interviewer simul- 
taneously interviewed the parents in order to avoid discus- 
sion of the questionnaire between the parents. A letter 
of explanation was sent to each parent, advising that an 
interviewer would be contacting them (Appendix 5) . 
Wherever a telephone number was available, the interviewer 
used this as a means of prior contact with the parents. 
The male and female interviewer working together arrived 
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at the prescribed time, and each simultaneously interviewed 
the parent of the same sex in different parts of the home, 
in order to assure that no discussion of the items nor of 
the responses could take place. The interview was made in 
the home to place the respondent at ease in familiar sur- 
roundings. 

In a case where only one parent was available, the 
interviewer administered the questionnaire, but it was 
later discarded. Only the questionnaires with responses 
from both parents living in the same domicile were kept as 
part of the investigation. The responses were divided i:ito 
two socioeconomic groups based on Warner's socioeconomic 
scale of occupations (1949, pp. 140-141). 

SUMMARY 

Two hundred and twenty parents were randomly selected 
from ten bilingual schools in the metropolitan area of 
Albuquerque. The parents were divided into two socioeconomic 
groups: one hundred and ten parents in the lower socio- 
economic group and one hundred and ten parents in the middle 
group. A sixty- three item questionnaire, validated by a 
committee of experts, was given to the parents within a two- 
week period by eighteen trained interviewers. Demographic 
variables of SES, age, mobility, education and sex were made 
part of the information to be analyzed. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

The following interpretations are based upon this 
investigator's analysis of each question and how the 
results reflect this interpretation. Each of the questions 
was designed in such a way as to have certain implications 
toward bilingual education. These implications are re- 
flected in the interpretations following. 

In order to extract the maximum information from 
the questionnaire, t-tests were considered to be the most 
viable method of analysis to determine differences between 
groups. These t-tests were presented by individual ques- 
tions, and a sot of analyses included the specified demo- 
graphic variables which grouped the subjects within each 
question. 

The following graphs are histograms of the responses 
to questions relating to the demographic variables con- 
sidered to be of greatest relevance. The vertical axis in 
all of the histograms refers to the mean numeric value 
within each of the groups to the question. The absolute 
value of these responses may be found in a table presented 
immediately below the histogram. The horizontal axis 
refers to the individual demographic variable, a description 
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of which is found sequentially in the table immediately 
below the histogram. For instance, the mean for the total 
population for the first statement equals 1.83 out of a 
possible maximum of 6.00. The mean for the lower SES group 
is 1.87 and the mean for the middle SES group is 1.78, etc. 
This sequential pattern continues for all the demographic 
variables presented and is represented by the letters "A" 
through "K" on the horizontal axis of the histogram. 

The "Less Educated" and "More Educated" sample labels 
refer to those subjects who are below or above 9.8 years of 
school, respectively. "Stable Population" and "Transient" 
sample labels refer to those subjects who lived more than 
half or less than half their lifetime in the community. 
When the word "signif icent" is found below the specific 
t statistic presented for comparing any two groups, it 
refers to significance at or below the .05 level of 
confidence. In order to achieve this level of significance, 
a t of 1.66 was required in all cases. 
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Income 

Sample 


Medium Under 
Income Age 35 
Sample Sample 


Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

1.78 

.91 


Mean : 

Stnndard 

Deviation: 


1.83 
.76 


1.87 
.82 


1.78 1.87 
.69 .58 


t Statistic 




.88 




. 88 




Male 
Sample 


Female 
Sample 


Less More 
Educated Educated 
Sample Sample 




1.82 


1.84 


1.84 


1.82 




.85 


;65 


.75 


.78 


t Statistic 


.*18 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 


.18 

Transient 
Sample 






1.78 




1.87 






.69 




.82 




t Statistic 




.88 
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The low mean of 1.83 indicates that respondents were 

in disagreement with the statement. The standard deviation 

was small, which also indicates that the group was homogeneous 

in its disagreement with the statement. A conclusion can be 

drawn that parents believed that the English language should 

also be taught. There were no differences in attitude which 

wore affected by the demographic variables. 
Statement 2 

Till: SPANISH SPl-AKING CHILD SHOULD BE TAUGHT ONLY IN ENGLISH. 
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Mean : 
Standard 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.26 

. 70 



t Statistic 



Male 
Sample 

5.26 
. 78 



Different Groups 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.28 

.74 



0.00 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.25 

.65 



.39 



Female 
Sample 

5.26 

.60 



Under Over 
Age 35 Age 35 
Sample Sample 

5.38 5.15 

.73 .69 

2.46 Significant 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.30 

.55 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.23 
.82 



.77 
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38 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

$.2S 
.65 



Transient 
Sample 

S.28 
.74 



t Statistic .39 

This statement with a high mean of 5.26 indicates 
a disagreement, and it was rated high (6) for "strongly 
disagree." That subjects are strongly opposed to their 
children being taught in one language only is a conclusion 
which can be drawn from their replies to Statements 1 
and 2. There was a significant difference between the 
age groups. The mean for the group under age 35 was 
5.38, and the mean for the group over age 35 was 5.15, 
with the standard deviation of .73 and .69 respectively. 
The t-tost showed a significant difference which indicates 
that the younger group of subjects responded significantly 
more positively to the statement than did the older group 
of subjects. Educational achievement did not change the 
attitude; neither did mobility nor SES. 
Statement 3 • 

Till; SPANISH SPUAKING CHILD SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN ENGLISH 
AND SPANISH IN EQUAL AMOUNTS. 
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Different Groups 

Total Lower Medium Under Over 

Popula- Income Income Age 35 Age 35 

tion Sample Sample Sample Sample 

Mcun: 5.32 5.44 5.21 5.38 5.26 

Standard 

Deviation: .92 .80 1.01 .94 .92 
t Statistic 



t Statistic 



1.84 .94 
Significant 

Less More 
Male Female Educated Educated 
Sample Sample Sample Samole 


5.43 5.22 


5.55 5.09 


.85 .9.8 


.57 1.12 


1.69 
Significant 


3.85 
Significant 


Stable 
Population 
Sample 


Transient 
Sample 


5.21 


5.44 


1.01 


.80 


1.84 





t Statistic 

Significant 

This statement produced a high mean of 5.32 for the 
entire group. The lower income group felt more strongly 
about this statement than the middle income group. The 
lower income group's mean was 5.44; the middle income 
group's mean was 5.21. Standard deviation was .80 and 
1.01 respectively for the two groups. T-test showed a 
significant difference between the income groups. There 
were no differences between age groups. There were, 
however, difference.s between sexes, the male subjects 
being more in favor of the statement than the female subjects. 
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The male mean was 5.43, as opposed to 5.2 2 for the females. 
The standard deviation was .85 and .98 respectively. 
T-test showed a significant difference. Male subjects, 
and those in lower income grdups, indicated the stronger 
desire for Spanish and English being taught in equal 
amounts. From the data, the conclusion can be drawn that 
these groups favored a Spanish language component of 
equal time in a bilingual program. Significant differences 
between groups affected by education and mobility were 
noted. The transient groups and the less educated groups 
had a more positive attitude toward this statement. 
8«tatement 4 

SPANISH AND liNGLISM SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO SPANISH SPEAKING 
CHILDREN BEGINNING FROM THE FIRST GRADE. 
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Mean : 
Standard 
Devi nt ion : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.34 

.90 



Different Groups 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.36 

.95 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.32 

.84 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.38 

.88 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.30 

' .93 



37 



.67 
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w , ^ Lass More 

Male Female Educated Educated 

Sample Sample Sample Sample 

SM5 5.24 5.50 5. 18 



.76 1.01 .74 



1.01 



t Statistic 1 . 73 



2.66 



Significant Significant 
Stable 

Population Transient 

Sample Sample 

5.32 5.36 

•84 .95 

t Statistic .37 

A high mean of 5.34 for the total population indicated 
that the subjects strongly favored both languages being 
introduced in the first grade. There were no significant 
differences between income groups or age groups, but 
there was a significant difference between sejces. The 
male population mean was 5.45 and the female mean was 
5.24, a significant difference of 1.73 when the t-test 
was applied. This indicated that male respondents were 
more strongly in favor of both languages being taught 
early in the curriculum than were the females. Level of 
education produced a significant difference between the 
groups, with the less educated subjects more positive 
in their responses than the more educated subjects. 
Mobility had no effect on attitudes concerning this . 
statement. 
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Statement 5 

SPANISH ONLY SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO SPANISH SPEAKING CHILDREN 
BEGINNING PROM THE PIRST GRADE. 
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Differont Groups 



Mean : 
Standard 
Devi ?ition : 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.15 

74. 



Male 
Sample 

5.08 

• 81 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.15 

.81 



.18 



Pern ale 
Sample 

5.23 

.66 



t Statistic 



1.46 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.16 

.67 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.16 

.67 

Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.17 

.69 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.20 

.74 

.90 

More 
Educated 
• Sample 

5.14. 

.79 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.11 

.75 



.36 

Transient 
Sample 

5.15 

.81 



t Statistic 



.18 
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The high mean of 5.15 for the total population of 
this staloincnt indicated that the population strongly 
disagreed. This statement, when compared with statement 
1, indicated that the respondents were consistent in 
their attitudes. There were no significant differences 
among groups affected by any of the demographic 
variables. 
Statement 6 

JiNCJJSIl ONLY SHOULD HH TAUGHT TO SPANISH ANin UMn tcm 
SPHAKING CIlILDUliN BliGINNING koS THE F?1IsT SraDH? 
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Total 
Popula- 
tion 

Mojin: 5. IS 

Standard 

Deviation: 1.02 
t Statistic 



E r 


0 H 


1 J 




Different 


Groups 






Lower 
Income 
Sample , 


Medium 
Income 
Sample 


Under 
Age 35 
Sample 


Over 
Age 35 
Samp Ic 


5.09 


5.20 


5.27 


5.02 


1.20 


.80 


.91 


1.13 



79 



1.83 
Significant 
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Male 
Sample 

5.01 

].12 



Female 
Sample 

5.28 

.88 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.15 

1.10 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.14 

.93 



t Statistic 



2.00 
Significant 



13 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.20 

.80 



Transient 
Sample 

5.09 

1. 20 



t Statistic 



.79 



This statement has a relatively high mean of 5.15. 
The conclusion can be drawn from the data that the groups 
had a positive attitude toward bilingual education. 
There were significant differences between the age groups 
and sex groups, with the younger subjects and the females 
responding more positively to the statement. Responses 
were not affected by any of the other demographic variables. 
Statement 7 

TUli ENGLISH SPEAKING CHILD SHOULD BE TAUGHT ONLY IN 
SPANISH IN THIi FIRST GRADE* 
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Mean ; 
Standard 
Devi at ion: 

t Statistic 



t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

1.95 

.98 



Male 
Sample 

2.02 

1.10 

1.09 

Stable 
Population 
SampI e 

1.82 

.75 



DiffcTcnt Groups 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

2.07 

1.16 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

1.82 

.75 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

2.02 

.87 



Over 
Age 35 
jSampie 

1.87 

1.09 



1.92 
Significant 



Female 
Sample 

1.87 

.85 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

1.99 

1.03 

.68 

Transient 
Sample 

2.07 

1.16 



1.09 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

1.90 

.93 



t Statistic 



1.92 

Significant 



The low mean of 1.95 indicated that the total 
population strongly disagreed with this statement. There 
were significant differences of 1.92 between income groups 
when t-test was applied. No major differences were noted 
between groups of varying education. A mean score of 2.07 
for the transient sample showed a more negative attitude 
toward this question. Age and sex of the population did 
not affect attitude. 
Statement 8 
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Different 


Groups 




Total 
Popula- 
tion 


Lower 

Income 

Sample 


Medium 
Income 
Sample 


Mean: 
Standard 
Devi ation : 


5.08 
1.19 


S.23 
1.00 


4.94 
1.34 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.26 

.99 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.90 

1.37 



t. Statistic 



Male 
Sample 

5.25 

1.03 



1. 82 
Significant 

Less 

Female • Educated 
Sample Sample 



4.92 
1.32 



5.15 
1.17 



2.24 
Significant 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.02 

1.21 



t Statistic 



2.05 
Significant 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

4.94 

1.34 



.79 



Transient 
Sample 

5.23 

1.00 



t Statistic 



1.82 
Significant 
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The total population had a high mean of 5.08. 
Males anJ the undor ago 35 groups agreed more strongly 
that the English speaking child should be in a bilingual 
progra™. There was a significant difference in the group 
affected by mobility. The transient sample felt mere 
strongly about this statement, as did the lower income group. 

Mount of education did not affect this attitude significantly. 

StatemcMit 9 

iLuHl'M'-Lllo'S"' " "^"^ '"''^^ ^^'''^"^ "'•■^N VOU WERE IN 




«UCS1tON » 



Different Groups 



Mean: 
Standard 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

1.87 

.82 



Mean: 
Standnrd 
Ucviation: 
t Statistic 



Male 
Sample 

1.87 
. 82 



Lowe r 

Income 

Sample 

1.95 

.90 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

1.78 

I 

.72 



.08 



1.57. 

Female 
Sample 

1.86 
.81 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

1.95 

.74 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

1.79 

.89 



Less 
Educated 
, Sample 

1.86 
.92 



.08 



1.39 

More 
Educated 
.Sample 

1.87 
.70 



SB 
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Stable 
Populati on 
Sample 

1. 78 

. 72 



Transient 
Sample 

1.95 

.90 



t Statistic 



1.57 



A low mean of 1.87 indicates strong disagreement 
with this statement. It indicates that the population 
did not want Spanish only. It is also indicative that 
their T;csponses are remaining consistent in that they 
also value Hnglish in any curriculum. None of the demo- 
graphic variables produced a significant difference among 
the groups, which indicates that all subjects did not want 
Spanish only in the curriculum. 
Statement 10 

i:N(;jjsn only should bis taught, in thk elj-mhntary grades. 
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Mean: 
Standard 
Devi ation : 
t Statistic 



?'?tal 
Popula- 
tip n 

5.21 
.87 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 

5.26 



.85 



.93 



5.15 
.8D 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.24 
.92 



.46 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.18 
.82 
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t Statistic 



Male 
Sample 

5.22 

.96 

.15 

Stable 
Populatifon 
Sample 

5.15 

.89 



Female 
S ample- 

5.20 

.77 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.29 

.74 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.13 

.97 



1.40 



Transient 
Sample 

5.26 

.85 



t Statistic 



.93 



A high mean of 5.21 for this statement indicated 
that the total population strongly disagreed with this 
statement. Again, comparing it with the previous 
statement , this indicated that the population was not 
sntisfied that only one language should be taught in the 
schools. Demographic variables did not affect attitudes 
of the subjects. 
Statement 11 

SPANISH AND nNGLISII SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO ENGLISH SPEAKING 
CHILDUEN BEGINNING FROM THE FIRST GRADE. 

■ • 



Mean : 
Standard 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



t Statlsuic 



Total 
Popula 
, tion 

5.18 

1.03 



Male 
Sample 

5.25 

1.05 

.98 

. Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.19 

1.02 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.16 

1.04 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.19 

1.02 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.23 

1.05 



Over 
Age 3S 
Sample 

5.13 

1.02 



.20 

Female 
Sample 

5.11 

1.00 



.71 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

S.31 

.84 



More 
Bducatcd 
Sample 

S.05 

1.18 



1.90 
Significant 



Transient 
_ Sample 

S.16 

1 .04 



t Statistic 



.20 



A high mean of 5.18 for the total population for 
this statement indicated a strong agreement with the 
statement. When comparing it to statement .8 it indicated 
that the subjects were consistent in their attitude that 
the linglish -speaking child should be taught both languages 
from the very beginning of. their schooling. Amount of 
education affected the group attitudes, with the less 
educated responding more positively than the more educated. 
None of the other variables produced a significant 
difference. 
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Statcmont. 12 



SPANISH SllOULU NOT HK TAUGHT IN THU lILliMl-NTARY GUADliS 
AS ClllLDRliN WILL I.liAUN TO SPEAK WITH AN ACCKNT. 




Mo ail : 
Standard 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



Tota] 
Popu] a- 
tion 

5.26 

.71 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 



5.26 
.68 



5.25 
.74 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.40 

.69 



Over 
Age 35 
S ample 

5. 12 

.77 



.09 



Male 
Sam p] e 

5.20 

.68 



Pemale 
Sample 

5.32 

.74 



liCSS 

liducated 
Sample 

5.31 

.58 



t Statistic 



1.23 



2.86 

Significant 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.21 

.82 

1.04 



Stable 
Popu] ation 
Sample 

5.25 

.74 



Transient 
Sample 

5.26 

.68 



t Statistic 



.09 
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A high score of 5.26 indicated the majority of the 
responses were i» stron,; disagreement with this statement. 
There wus a significant difference as indicated by t-test 
between age groups. The group under 35 reacted more 
strongly against the statement. Education, mobility, 
sex and SHS were rot significant factors. 
Statement 13 
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Mean: 
Standard 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

4.81 

1.19 



Male 
Sample 

4.83 

1.26 



t Statistic 



.17 



Different Groups 



Lower 
1 ncome 
S ample 

4.80 

1.21 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

4.83 

1.16 



,17 



Pemale 
Sample 

4. 80 
1.11 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.90 

1.08 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.73 

1.30 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.09 
1.01 



1.07 
More 
Educated 
Sample 

4.54 
1.28 



3.55 
Significant 
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Stable 
Population 
Sample 

4.83 

1.16 



Transient 
Sample 

4.80 

1.21 



t Statistic 



.17 



The mean of 4.81 indicated that the subjects were 
in favor of the statement, this indicated that they believed 
an equal opportunity to learn another language should be 
provided for all children. There was also a-signif icant 
difference between groups affected by education, with the less 
educated scoring higher than the more educated subjects. Other 
demographic variables did not provide significant differences. 
Statement 14 

Tin- THACIIJNG OP SPANISH TO SPANISH SPEAKTNR rmi nnnM 
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Total 
Popula- 
tion 

Mean: 5.13 
Standard 

I'lMviiitioii: 1.04 
t .Statistic 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 

5.17 



1.00 



.65 



5.08 
1.0 7 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.42 
.78 



Over 
Age 3S 
Sample 

4.84 

] .24 



4 .li, 



Significant 
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Male 
Samp J o 

5.08 

I.IJ 



Female 
Sample 

5.17 

.95 



Less 
Hducat'cd 
Sampl e 

5.22 

.98 



More 
Educated 
.Sample 

5.04 

1.09 



t Statistic 
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1.30 



StabJe 
Population 
Sample 

5.08 

1.07 



Transient 
Sample 

5.17 

1.00 



t Statistic 



.65 
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The high mean of 5.13 for the total population 
indicated that the subjects strongly disagreed with 
this statement.- There was a significant difference between 
age groups. Those subjects under 35 had a more negative 
attitude than those over 35. Amount of education, 
mobility and SES did not affect the groups' responses. 
Statement 15 

TniU»\;UASIl!'" CONDlJCTIil) IN SPANISH ArriiR THE 



Mean: 
St andnrtl 
l)c\ j at ion : 

t Statistic 



Total 
PopuJ a- 
t j on 

5.2/: 

.96 



Different 


Groups 






1/Ower 
1 ncome 
Sample 


Mod i uin 

IllCOIllO 


Under 
Ago 35 
Sample 


Over 
Age o5 
Sample 


5.26 


5.22 


5.37 


5.11 


.92 


.99 


.91 


1.03 



35 



Male 
Sample 

5.18 

1.09 



Female 
Sai/.ple 

.80 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.31 

.86 



2.01 
Significant 

More 
Ec^acatcd 
Sample 

5.17 

1.04 



t Statistic 



1.05 



Stable 
Population 
S ample 

5.22 

.99 



Transient 
Sample 

5.26 

.92 



t Statistic 



.35 



A high mean of 5.24 for the total population along 
with the significant difference between the age groups 
indicated that all the subjects responded negatively to this 
question, especially those subjects unicr 35 years of 
age. There was a significant difference of 2.01 when 
t-test was applied. This would intlicate that the group 
was of the opinion that Spanish should be offered after 
the third grade, as it values the language component of 
any bilingual program. WS, mobility, education and . 
^e^ flid not- affect the attirodcs of the population. 
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Statement 16 

TMli TJiACllING OF SPANISH TO THE SPANISH SPPAKINfi riiTTn 
sK^Sli"'" IN COMMUNICATING WITH ™sll WllS Si SoT SPHAK 
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Mean : 

Standard 

Deviation: 

t Statistic 



t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.02 

1.05 



Male 
S ample 

5.03 

1.08 

.06 

Stable 
Popu] at ion 
Sample 

5.08 

.96 



Different Groups 

l.pwer Medium 

Income Income 

Sample Sample 



4.96 
1.12 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.09 

1.07 



.84 



Female 
Sample 

5.02 

1.01 



5.08 
.96 

Less 
liducated 
Sample 

5.01 

1.17 

.19 

Transient 
Sample 

4.96 

1.12 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.95 

1.0,3 



.96 
More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.04 

.90 



t Statistic 



.84 
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This statement producoil a 5.02 response for the 
totuj population which indicated the subjects were not in 
jiBrcoment with the statement. Demographic variables did 
not produce significant differences. 
Statement ]7 

TlIJi TI-ACIllNG OF SPANISH TO TlHi SPANISH SPUAKING CHILD 
AIDS IN HIS COMMUNICATING WITH OTHERS. 
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Mean : 
Standai^ 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.28 

.91 



Male 
Sample 

5.24 

1.00 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Samp le 



5.26 
.93 



.30 



Female 
Sample 

5.33 

.80 



5.30 
.88 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.43 

.77 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.34 

.96 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.23 

.86 



.88 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.14 

1.00 



t Statistic 



.74 



7..40 
Significant" 
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Stable 
Population 
Sainplo 

5.30 

.88 



Transient 
Sajnple 

5.26 
.93 



t Statistic 



.30 



Agreement with this statement produced a 5. 28 
mean for the total population. The group was fairly 
uniform in the attitude with the exception of those in 
the less education sample being more positive than 
those with more education. The rest of the demographic 
variables did not produce a significant difference. 
Statement 18 

inll^^FrnM^iiri^iV^ff I^" "^^ ^^PANISU SPEAKING CHILD 
TfioSK IN Tllii saioill I-^XPEUIENCES OP THE HOME wItII 
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Different Groups 



Mean : 
Standard 
Devi at. ion: 
t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.28 

.83 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.30 

.84 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.26 

.83 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 



32 



5.42 
.77 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.15 

.92 



2.38 

Significant 



69 



Male 
Sample 

5.2S 

.90 



Female 
Sample 

S.31 

.76 



Less 
liducatcd 
Sample 

5.36 

.75 



More 
Hducated 
Sample 

5.20 

.90 



t Statistic 



.48 



1.46 



Stable 
Populjition 
Sample 

5.26 

.83 



Transient 
Sample 

5.30 

.84 



t Statistic 



.32 



A high mean of 5.28 for the total population 
indicated that the subjects strongly agreed with this - 
statement. A significant difference was produced between 
age groups. A mean of 5.4 2 for the under 35 group and a 
mean of 5.15 for the over 35 age group resulted in a 
significant difference of 2.38 between these groups. This 
suggests that parents consider the experiences of the 
school and home closely related and of importance. Other 
demographic variables did not affect attitudes. 
Statement 19 

Till; TliACHING OF SPANISH TO THE SPANISH SPEAKING CHILD 
INTEUFKRES WITH THE ADJUSTMENT IN THE SCHOOL SETTING. 



Moan : 
Stuudurd 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.13 

.96 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 



5.03 
1.07 



5. 24 
.82 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.32 

.86 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.95 

1.07 



1.62 



Male 
Sample 

5.15 

1.01 



Female 
Sample 

5.11 

.91 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.i3 

1.07 



2.84 
Significant 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.14 

.84 



t Statistic 



35 



.07 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.24 

.82 



Transient 
Sample 

5.03 

1.07 



t Statistic 



1.62 



A high mean of 5.13 reflects a strong disagreement 
with this statement. Therefore, it may be suggestive 
that the subjects did not consider the teaching of Spanish 
to the Spanish- speaking child as interfering with adjust- 
ment in the school setting. Even though this situation 
exists with the groups as mentioned above, the under 
35 age group did respond significantly more positively . 
to the statement than did the over 35 age group. None 
of the other variables were significant. 
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Statement. 20 



SPANISH SHOULD BH TAUGHT IN HIGH SCHOOL ONLY. 

•« *. 

e 

s 




Different Groups 



Mean : 
Standard 
Deviation^ 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.28 

.86 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.22 

.94 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.35 

.77 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.45 

.75 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.11 

.97 



1.10 



Male 
Sample 

5.20 

.97 



Female 
S ample 

5.36 

.72 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.29 

.81 



t Statistic 



1.41 



2.93 
Significant 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.27 

.90 

.16 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5 . 35 

.77 



Transient 
Sample 

5.22 

.94 



t Statistic 



1.10 



This statement yields a high mean of 5.28, which 
indicated that the total population is not in agreement 



with this statement. There is a siftnificant difference 
between ajje groups, those under 35 feeling more strongly 
against this statement than those over 35. This would 
indicate that the group believed that Spanish should be 
continued throughout, from kindergarten through 12 
grades. None. of the remaining demographic variables 
affected attitude. 
Statement 21 

SPANISH SHOULD Bfi IJSl-I) ONLY AS A BRIDGE TO ENGLISH. 
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Difforoilt Groups 



Mc an : 
.Standard 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Pcpul a- 
tion 

5.24 

.96 



Male 
Sample 

5.17 
.97 



Lower 

Income 

Samplo 

5.17 

1.09 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.30 

.80 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.29 

1.03 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.18 

.89 



.98 



Female 
Sample 

5.30 

• 94 



Statistic 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.26 

1.02 



.84 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.21 
.90 



.98 



.42 



p 



63 



Stnblo 
Population 
Sample 

r> . 30 

.80 



Transient 
Sample 

5.17 

1.09 



t Statistic 



.98 



This statement does not indicate that there were 
significant differences of opinion among the subjects. 
The high mean of 5.24 does indicate, however, that 
they were opposed to this statement. As reflected 
in the previous responses, the teaching, of Spanish is 
strongly urged throughout the school curriculum. Demo- 
graphic variables did not affect attitudes. 

I 

Statement 22 

IN^TlIK^^SCnoOL"'" ^^^"^^ CHILDREN TO SPEAK SPANISH 
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Different Groups 



Moan : 

0«viatjori? 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 


Lower 

Income 

Sample 


Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.46 


5.43 


5.39 


• «2 


.84 


.66 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.55 

.81 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.31 

.86 



2.10 
Significant 



64 



t Statistic 



Male 
Sample 

5.47 
.86 

.&2 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.46 

.79 



I'emale 
Sample 

5.38 

.77 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.50 

.74 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.35 

.89 



1.32 



Transient 
Sample 

5.39 

.84 



t Statistic 



.66 



A high mean of 5.43 for the total population 
indicated that subjects were strongly opposed to this 
statement. This statement produced a significant differ- 
ence between age groups. Those under 35 had a high mean of 
5.55, and those over 35, a mean of 5.31. T-test reflected a 
significant difference of 2.10, showing rejection of this 
statement. Other demographic variables did not affect attitudes 
Statement 23 

ENGLISH SHAKING CHILDRl-N SHOULD LEARN SPANISH. 
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I ViJ'fcrcnt Groups 

Total Lower Medium Under Over 

lopula- jncomc Income Age 35 Aire 35 

. ^'nnlc Sample sLplc SaSple 

5.15 5. 13 5 17 c c ic 

Standard ^'^^ ^'^^ 5.15 

deviation: .98 1.02 .94 1.08 .37 
t Statistic .34 

Ml „ Less More 

c®'"^?'' Educated Educated 

Sdmi>le Sample . Sample Sample 



5-13 5.17 5.18 

1.09 .86 1.03 



5.12 
.93 



t Statistic .34 



.48 



Stable 

Population Transient 
Sample Sample 

5.17 , 5.13 

•^^ 1.02 
t Statistic^ .34 

The total popqlation, based on the mean of 5.15, 
believed that Hnglish -speaking children should learn Spanish, 
which indicated that the attitudes of this group were consistent, 
Statements 8, 11 and 13 previously analyzed affirm this attitude, 
No significant differences were found ^ong any of the 
groups. 

Statement 24 

Till: SPANISH LANGUAGE HAS NO VALUE IN THIS COUNTRY. 



7S 




Mean : 

Standard 

Deviation: 

t Statistic 



t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.54 

,89 



Ma]o 
Satiiple 

5.42 

1.06 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 



5.49 
.87 



. 75 



Female 
Sample 

5.65 

.67 



1.98 
Significant 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.58 

.91 



5.58 
.91 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.55 

.80 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.65 

.95 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.43 

.86 



1. 78 

Significant 
More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.52 

.97 



.30 



Transient 
Sample 

5.49 

.87 



t Statistic 



75 



67 



The high mean of 5.5.4 indicated a strong reaction 
to thin .statement. Two significant differences were noted. 
The female subjects and those under 35 years of age strongly 
disagreed with this statement. The remaining demographic 
variables did not affect attitudes. 
Statement 25 




Mean : 
Standard 
Deviation: 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

S.50 

.77 



Male 
Sample 

5.49 
.75 



t Statistic 



D ifferent Groups 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.45 

.85 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.56 

.68 



1.13 



Female 
Sample 

5.52 
.79 



26 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.65 

.78 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.35 

.79- 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.54 
.66 



2.82 

Significant 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.47. 
.87 



.61 



78 



stable 

Population Transient 
'^^^"Plo ■■■ Sample 



S.S6 
.68 

t Statistic 1.13 



S.4S 
.85 



A high mean of 5. SO along with a small spread 
of the standard deviation indicated that the groups 
were fairly homogeneous in their attitudes. There was 
a significant difference between age groups, those under 
35 feeling more strongly in favor than those over 35 
years of age. A more positive self-concept toward the 
culture and language is indicated. Attitudes were not 
affected by other demographic variables. 
Statement 26 

TCAClfSKJf if^d^i^inl'^'^^''" ENCOURAGE SCHOOLS TO 
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Totijl 
Popula- 
tion 


Lower 
In come 
ouinpi e 


Medium 
Income 
Sample 


Under Over 
Age 35 Age 3 
Sample Sampl 

5. 45 5.33 


Moan : 


5.3'J 


b. ii 


^5 . 4 5 


Standard 
Deviation: 


.78 


.83 


.72 


.90 .67 


t Statistic 




1. 


12 


1.10 


Male 
Sample 


Female 
Sample 


. Loss 
Educated 
Sample 


More 
Educated 
Sample 




5.3] 


5.46 


5,41 


5.36 




.96 


.53 


,78 


.78 


t Statistic 


1.47 






.43 




Stable 
Population 
Sample 




Transient 
Sample 




5.45 




5.33 




t Statistic 


.72 


1.12 


.83 





A strong disagreement with this statement produced 
A hiph nnan of 5.39 for the total population. This suRcests 
that the parents feel a need for Spanish in the curriculum. 
It would also indicate a desire to preserve their language. 
There were ho significant differences between the rest of 
the groups. 
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Statement 27 




Different Groups 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

Mean: 5.55 
Standard 

Deviation: .66 
t Statistic 



Male 
Sample 

5.56 

.68 



Lower 

Income 

Sanlple 

5.58 

.51 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5. 52 

.77 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.63 

.78 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.47 

.54 



72 



t Statistics 



Female 
Sample 

5.54 

.63 " 



.31 



Less 
Hducatcd 
Sample 

5.61 
.51 



1.71 
Significant 

More 
Educated 
Sample 



5.49 
.77 



1.34 



71 



Stable 
Populati on 
Sample 

5.52 
.77 



t Statistic 



Transient 
Samp] e 

5. 58 
.51 



.72 



Again a high mean of 5.55 indicates that the responses 
were strongly in favor of this statement. A low spread of the 
standard deviation indicated homogeneity of the groups in their 
attitudes. Those under age 35 were stronger in their attitude 
than those over 35. This data indicateil that parents were 
desirous of teachers being prepared to teach Spanish-speaking 
children. No significant differences were produced by 
remaining dciiiographic variables. 



IT IS UP TO Tllfi UNIVHRSITinS. TO OFFER C0URSI3S THAT FIT THU 
Njn-DS OF BILINGUAL CinLDREN. 




t Statistic 



Male 
Samplo 

5.25 

.80 

.41 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

S.23 

.89 



Female 
Sample 

5.30 

.82 



Less 
Kducatcd 
_ Sample 

5.28 * 
. 75 



transient 
Sample 

5.33 

.71 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.27 
, .86 



08 



t Statistic 



.91 



A high score of 5.28 for the total population with 
a small spread of the standard deviation indicated that the 
group strongly agreed with this statement. There was a 
significant difference in terms of age, with those under 
35 more strongly in favor of the statement than those over 
35 years of ago. Again reflecting a similar attitude con- 
sistent with previous statements, this response indicated 
parents were becoming aware of the needs of their children 
and expected the universities to respond positively to 
these needs. Remaining demographic variables did not pro- 
duce significant differences in attitudes. 
Statement 29 



TIlH^S^^^ CHILD SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO SPBAK SPANISH 
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Different Groups 



Mean: 

Standard 

Deviation: 

t Statistic 



t Statistic 



Total; 
Popula- 
tion 

S.38 

.86 




Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.39 

. 78 



. Female 
Sample 

5. 35 

.85 



.47 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.37 

.94 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.37 

.94 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.35 

1.06 



16 



liOSS 

Educated 
Sample 

5. 50 

.76 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.41 

.59 



.47 

More 
Educated 

Sample 
5.26 
.94 



2.04 

Significant 



Transient 
_Sample 

5.39 

.78 



. 16 



t Statistic .. 

"»can of S . 3 8 fo? the total population 
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I 



children ] earning to speak fluently. A significant 
dirroroiKc in atliiiulc was affected by i.monnt of educiition. 
Those with less education reacted more strongly about this 
than those with more education. Other tieniographic variables 
did not produce significant differences. 
Statement 30 

rt'lirSl'^v^^" SPEAKING CHILD SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO SPEAK ENGLISH 
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t u 


c r 

Different 


6 H 

Groups 


1 J 


i; 




Total 
Popula- 
tion 


Lower 

Income 

Sample 


Medium 
Income 
Sample 


Under 
Age 35 
Sample 


Over 
Ago 35 
Sample 


Mean: 

Standard 

Deviation: 


5.41 
.85 


5.38 
.75 


5.45 
.93 


5.45 
.99 


5.38 
.68 


t Statistic 




.56 






.55 




Male 
Sample 


Female 
Sample 


' Less 
Educated 
Sample 


More 
Educated 
Sample 




5.45 


5.37 


5. 


45 


5.37 . 


t Statistic 


.80 


.88 

^ 72^-::;:''.'.v , . ' 


. 


77 

.72 


.91 ' 



7S 



Si ah J c 
Pi)pul at j oil 
Samp i c 



Trans lent 
Saiiipl (; 



5.45 
.93 



5.38 
. 75 



t Statistic 



.56 



i 



The high mean of 5.41 also indicated that the total 
population exhibited a need of learning to speal; English 
fluently. This showed that their attitudes were consistent, 
as questions, 3, 4, 6, 9, lOand 29 reflected the need for 
knowledge of both languages. Attitudes were not affected 
by the remaining demographic variables. 
Stateincnt 31 



ARfVf ^Lirn rVALUU^ bilingual EDUCATION PROGRAMS THEY 



r 




Total 
Popula- 
tion 

Mean: A 5;. 29 

i>tandai!d;/^;:!--Vv-:;'^;'' 
Doy | a t i on :> 

^■t:/^stitist;ic;:^ 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 

5. 34 5.24 . 

/ >. 9 o;. 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.41 

1.04 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.16 

.97 



1 . 81 
Significant 




76 



Male . 
Saniplq 

5.23 

1.01 



I'cmale 
Sample 

5.35 

.98 



Less 
liducated 
Sample 

5.29 

1.07 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.28 

.91 



t Statistic 



88 



.07 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.24 

1.08 



Transient 
Sample 

5.34 

.90 



t Statistic 



74 



A negative response of the subjects indicated that 
they strongly disagreed with this statement. There was 
also a significant difference between age groups. Those 
under a^ic 35 reacted more negatively than those over age 
35. This indicated that parents believed bilingual 
education helped their children. The remaining demographic 
variables produced no significant differences among the 
groups^ 

Statement 32 " 

KVjiRYONll!' PHOGRAMS SHOULD BE MADE AVAILABLE TO 
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Moan : 
Stundurd 
Devi at ion : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tlon 

5.41 

.67 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 



5.35 
.76 



5.47 
.57 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.56 

.59 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.25 

.77 



1.41 



Male 
Samp le 

5.45 

.66 



Female 
Sample 

5.36 

.68 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.38 

.75 



t Statistic 



1.00 



3.32 
Significant 
More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.44 

.58 

.60 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.47 

.57 



1.41 



Transient 
Sample ' 

5.35 

.76 



t Statistic 

A high mean of 5.41 along with a small spread of 
the standard deviation indicated that the total popula.tion 
was homogeneous in its response to this statement T There 
was a high significant difference of 3. 32 between age groups. 
Those under age 35 were more favorable in their attitude than 
those over age 35. Remaining demographic variables did 
not produce significant differences among the groups. 



Statement 33 



inAM5'2n\!!!:..S.l^^^'^'"^^ HJJUCATION should Bli TO RliMOVli A 
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_Mean : 
Standard 
Deviation': 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion . 

5.06 / 

1.20 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 

S.ll 5.02 

1.09 1.31 

.56 



Under Over 
Age 35 Age 35 
Sample Samplo 

5.14 4.99 

1.29 1.12 

.89 



Male 
Sample 

5.01 

1.30 



Female 
Sample 

5.12 

1.09 



t Statistic 



.67 



Stable 
Population 
Sample • 

5.02 

1.51 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.14 

1.08 



Transient 
Sample 

5.11 

1.09 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

4.99 

1.31 



.89 



t Statistic 



.56 
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The total population reflected a high mean of 
5.06 iind rejected this statement. There wore no significant 
differences among the groups. The parents were not concerned 
with the pronunciation of English, possibly because they 
did not perceive this as a problem. 
Statement 34 

lif?AlTaiT°'' '"'''^"''^ CULTURALLY DIPPIiKliNT GUOUPS SHOULb' 




Total 
I'opula- 
tibu 

Mean: 5.54 
Standard 

Deviation: .58 
t Statistic 



Male 
Sample 

5.53 

.63 



t Statistic 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income fncome 
Sa mple Sample 



5.54 
.64 



5.55 
.52 



,12 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.69 

.58 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.39 

.63 



Female 
Sample 

5.55 

.53 



.35 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.55 

.61 



3.68 
Significant 
More 
"Educated 
Sample 



5.53 
.55 



.35 



80 



Stable 

Population Trans i out 

Sample Sample 

5.55 5.54 
.52 .64 
t Statistic .12 

There was a strong response in favor of this 
statement. A 5.54 mean for the total population indicated 
strong agreement. There was also a high significant 
difference between age groups, as those under 35 were more 
in favor of this statement than those over 55. Other 
demographic variables did not produce differences in 
attitudes. 
Statement 35 

A GOOD BILINGUAL PROGRAM SHOULD TEACH BOTH THE LANGUAGE AND 
THE CULTURE. 



81 



Different Groups 



Mean : 
Standard 
deviation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.55 

.58 



Lower 

income 

Sample 

5.55 

.66 



Medium 
Income 
Sampl e 

5.56 

.50 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.68 

.53 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.43 

.66 



23 



Male 
Sample 

5.55 

.65 



Female 
Sample 

5.55 

.50 



t Statistic 



0.00 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.56 

.50 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5:58. 

.65 



Transient 
Sample _ 

5. 55 

.66 



3.13 
Significant 
More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.53 

.50 

.69 



t Statistic 



.23 



A high mean of S.55 with a low spread of the standard 
deviation indicated strong agreement with this statement. Sig- 
nificant differences between ago groups showed up with the 
t-test. Those parents under age 35 were more in favor of this 
statement than those over 35. Parents recognized that other 
aspects of the culture were as important as language and 
should be included in a bilingual program. Attitudes were 
not affected significantly by the remaining demographic 
variables. 
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Statement 36 



SOUTim^^ UNDERSTAND THE CULTURES THAT EXIST IN THE 
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Different Groups 



A high mean of 5.50 along with the small spread 
of the standard deviation suggested that the total 
population was homogeneous in its response to this state- 
ment. Parents' responses indicated that the teacher's 
awareness of the different cultures should be a vital 
part of any bilingual program. Demographic variables 
did not affect attitudes with the exception of those 
under age 35. Those under 35 years of age responding more 
positively than those over age 35. 
Statement 37 

Tim TliAClIING OP SPANISH TO THE nNGLISH SPEAKING CHILD WILL 
SPANISH SPEAKING^CHILd'^^ "^"^ ^^^^^^ HXPERIENCES OF THE 
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Mean : 
Standaird 
Deviation: 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula: 
tipn 

5.37 
.77 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium- 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 



5.27 
.94 



5.46 
.53 



1.84 
Significant 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.50 
. 76 



over 
Age 35 
Sampl e. 

5.24 
.81 



2.48 

Significant 



t statistic 



Male 
Sam ple 

5.35 . 

.87 

.26 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.46 

.53 



Female 
Sample 

5738 

.66 



Less 
Bdticated 
Sample 

5.39 

.87 



More 
Educated 
Samp] e 

5.35 

.65 



.43 



Transient 
Sample 

5.27 

,94 



t Statistic 



1.84 

Significant . 



This statement produced two significant differences. 
Those parents under age 35 and those in the middle income 
group responded more favorably toward the statement. 
Parents over 35 and those in the lower income group res- 
ponded less favorable. A high mean of 5.37 along with a 
small spread of the standard deviation indicated that 
the total population was homogeneous in its response. 
There was also a significant difference affected by mobility, 
as the more stable population responded most favorably to 
this statement. This indicated that parents believed an 
exchange of. ideas and experience among ethnic groups tended 
to minimi ze differences . Other demographic variables did 
not affect attitudes significantly. 
Statement 38 ■■■' .^ ' ':'■<''''■. ' ' 
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Me an : 
Standard 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula 
tion 

5.35 

.83 



Male 
Sample 

5.35 

.95 



Different Groups 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.29 

.94 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.42 

.71 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.46 

.86 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.25 

.83 



1.13 



1.91 
Significant 



Female 
Sample 

5.36 

.70 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.44 

.86 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.27 

.80 



t Statistic 



16 



1.46 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.42 
.71 



Transient 
Sample 

5.29 
.94 



t Statistic 



1.13 



SiB 



86 



A high mean of 5.35 for the total population indicated 
that tl3c subjects strongly agreed with this statement. The 
ago variable produced a significant difference between the age 
groups, with the younger subjects responding more favorably 
than the older subjects. None of the other groups produced 
significant differences. 
Statement 39 

liNGLlSil SPHAKING ClIILDRliN SHOULD Bli GIVEN TlIK SAMB OPPORTUNITY 

TO LHAKiM SPANISH AS AR12 SPANISH SPEAKING CHILDREN. 
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Different Groups 



Mean : 
Standard 
Deviation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5. 39 

.75 



Male 
Sample 

5.45 

.70 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.30 

.85 



Medium 

Incom. 

Sample 

5.48 

.61 



• 1.81 
Significant 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.52 

.68 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.26 

. 83 



Female 
Sample 

5.34 

. 79 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.40 
.87 



t Statistic 



1.08 



2.47 

Signif icsint 
More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.38 
.60 

.18 



S7 



87 



St ;il)Jo 
PopuJ at ion 
Sample 

5.48 

.61 



Trans lent 
Sample 

5.30 

.85 



t Statistic 



1.81 

Significant 



SliS, age, and mobility yielded significant differences 
among the groups. For the middle SHS, the younger subjects 
and the more stable subjects responded most positively. This 
perhaps indicated that they were desirous of all children 
having the opportunity to learn more than one language, 
which is consistent with Statement 1132. A high mean of 
5.39 for the total population indicated that the groups 
as a whole strongly agreed with the statement. 
Statement 40 

liNGLlSll Sl'HAKING C11ILDR13N SHOULD Bli IN BILINGUAL PROGRAMS. 
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l)i f fcrent Gro ups 



Mean : 
StanJnrd 
])cviat:i on : 

t iStatistic 



Tot Ml 
l^oi)irl a 
t i on 

5. IS 

.89 



Lower 
I ncome 

Lc 



S.IO 
.96 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.16 

.80 



Under 
Arc 3S 
Sample 

5.29 

.72 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.97 

1.05 



,53 



Male 
Sample 

5.15 

.94 



Female 
Sample 

5.12 

. 83 



Less 
Kducated 
Sample 

5.18 

.93 



t Statistic 



23 



2.62 
Significant 
More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.08 

.84 

.83 



Stab lo 
Population 
Sami)le 

5.16 

.80 



Transient 
Sample 

5.10 

.96 



t Statistic 



53 



Strong agreement with this statement was indicated 
with the high mean of 5.13 for the total population. There 
was a significant difference of opinion only between the age 
groups; those parents under age 35 reacted more favorably to 
the statement than those over 35. It was evident that this 
population favored exposing all children to bilingual 
programs, which was consistent with responses to previous 
statements. 
Statement 41 

HNGUSU SPI-AKING PARENTS SHOULD ENCOURAGE THEIR CHILDREN TO 
SPliAK SJ'ANJSH 
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Different Groups 



Mc an : 
Standard 
Devi ati on : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.19 

.86 



Male 
Sample 

5.26 

.88 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.11 

.97 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.27 

.74 



1.41 



Under 
Age 3 5 
Sample 

5.21 

.87 



Female 
Sample 

5.12 

.84 



t Statistic 



1.25 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.27 

.74 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.22 

.93 



Transient 
Sample 

5.11 

.97 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.17 

.86 



.31 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.16 

.79 



.47 



t Statistic 



1.41 



100 



90 



A high mean of S.I9 indicated th;it the total 
population wanted to include Englisli - spoakinji cliildrcn in 
the learning of Spanish. This favorable attitude indicated 
a consistent positive attitude toward making Spanish 
available in the curriculum for Hnglish-speaking children. 
This statement was supported by tlie lack of significant 
diffcrcjiccs amonjj the individual groups. 
Statement A 2 

Till; N1;];])S OV TlIJi COMMUNITJHS SHOULD HI- ASSIiSSllD BliFORH A 
JJIJ.INCIJAJ, 1>1U)GKAM IS STAUTliU. 
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Mean : 
Standard 
Deviat i on : 

t Statistic 



t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

4.13 
1.57 



Male 
Sam ple 

4.17 
1.4a 



Different Groups 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

3.95 
1.58 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

4.31 
1.53 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.35 



1.50 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

3.90 
1.64 



1.72 
Significant 



Female 
Sample 

4.08 
1.65 



.43 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

4.07 
1.57 



2.14 

Significant 
More 
Educated 
Sample 



4.18 
1.57 



51 



91 



Stable 
Population 
Samj)] c 

, 4.33 

1.53 



Transient 
Sample 

3.95 

* 1.58 



t Statistic 



1.72 
Significant 



Significant differences resulted between age groups 
as well as between income groups. Those parents under 35 
in tlie middle income group were more favorable to this 
statement. The mean of 4.13 for the total population 
suggested that most were strongly in favor of this state- 
ment. The stable population responded more positively 
than did the transient population. The writer's inter- 
pretation of this was that the stable group was desirous 
of having the needs of the community made a part of any 
curriculum development for their children. 
Statement 43 

Till: SPANISH SPEAKING CHILD SHOULD BI: TAUGHT ABOUT THE 
SPANISH CULTURE. 
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Different Groups 



Mean: 
Standard 
Devi ation : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.53 

.52 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.56 

.50 ^ 



Medium 
Income 
Sam ple 

5.50 

.54 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.66 

. 53 



Over 
Age ?S 
Sample 

5.40 

.55 



.91 



Male 
Sample 

5.55 

.51 



Female 
Sample 

5 . 51 

. 52 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.58 

.49 



t Statistic 



.65 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.50 

.54 



3.62 
Significant 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.48 

.53 * 

1 .43 



Transient 
Sample 

5.56 

.50 



t Statistic .91 

The high mean of 5.53 indicated that the total 

population strongly agreed with this statement. A low 

spread of the standard deviation also indicated that the 

groups were homogeneous in their responses. A 9^ignificant 

difference resulted between age groups only. Those parents 

under 35 were more strongly in agreement with the statement 

than were those over 35. Parents were aware of the many 

positive aspects of learning about culture. T^ey also 

indicated that this teaching should be made an integral 

part of a bilingual program. 
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Statement 44 

Till; TllACilJNG 01' SPANISH AIDS TEACHIiRS AND STUDUNTS IN THH 
DWmiR UNDHRSTANDliNG OI' Till: SPANISH FAMILY, 
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Mean : 
Standard 
Dcviat jon : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

S.49 

.53 



Male 
Sample 

S.53 

.55 



Different Groups 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.49 

.54 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.48 

.53 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5. 59 

.54 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.38 

.56 



13 



Female 
Sampl^ e 

S.45 

.51 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.55 

.52 



t Statistic 



1.13 



2.79 
Significant 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.43 

.55 

1.64 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.48 

.53 



Transient 
Sample 

5.49 

.54 



t Statistic 



.13 
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A high mean of 5.49 indicated that the total 
population strongly agreed with this statement. A small 
spread of the standard deviation also indicated the grou^.s 
as a whole were homogeneous in their response. A significant 
difference resulted hotween age groups only. Those under 35 
responded more favorably than those over 35 years of age. 
Communicating with others in one's own language establishes 
an immediate rapport which, according to the data, is 
important for children of different language and culture. 
StatxMiiciJt A 5 
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Mean : 

Standard 

Deviation: 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula 
tion 

5.44 
.65 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 



5.46 
.61 



5.41 
.68 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

S.59 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.28 



.62 



•56 .75 

3.44 

Significant 
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Male 
p.l c 



5.48 
.64 



Pcmale 
" Sample 

5.39 

.65 



Less 
Educated 

Sail!])! e 

5.51 
.64 



More 

Educated 
Sample 

5.36 

.64 



t Statistic 



1.04 



1.67 
Significant 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.41 

.68 



Transient 
Sample 

5.46 

.61 



t Statistic 



.62 



A significant difference between age groups resulted 
with the t-test. Those parents under age 35 agreed more 
strongly than those over age 35. The less educated group felt 
more strongly in favor of the statement than the more educated 
subjects. Demographic variables did not affect the remaining 
groups. A high mean of 5.44 indicated a favorable response. 
Statement 46 

T]iACllJNn AUOIJT SPANISH CULTURK.IN THE SCHOOLS AIDS THH 
S1>AN1S1I SPJ-AKING CHILD IN UNDKRSTANDING THE VIEWS OF 
PARENTS AND GRANDPARENTS. 
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Mean : 
Standard 
IJcvi at j on : 

t Statist J c 



Total 
tjon 
5.46 
.62 



J )if fcrent Gro ups 

Lower Medium 
1 ncomc Income 
Samp le S amp 3jc 



5.48 
.67 



5.45 
.57 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.55 

.70 



Over 
Age 35 
Sampg e 

5.37 

.57 



.43 



Male 
Sampl e 

5.48 

.67 



Female 
Sample 

5.45 

.57 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.54 

.61 



2.11 
Significant 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

5.39 

.62 



t Statistic 



.43 



1.74 

Significant 



Stable 
Population 
Sa m ple 

5.45 
.57 



Transient 
Sample 

5.48 
.67 



t Stati Stic 



.43 



A high mean of 5.46 for the total population along with 
a small spread of the standard deviation indicated a strongly 
favorable response toward this statement. A significant differ 
cncc between t\i\o groups resulted, with those under age 35 more 
favorably inclined than those over age 35. The less educated 
also were more strongly in favor of this statement. The 
difference between the groups separated by amount of 
education was again significant. Other demographic variables 
did not affect at*.itudcs. 
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WTTll Till- TJ-ACIITNG Oi; SPANISH IN THE SCHOOLS THK SPANISH 
Sl'l-AKING CHILD ITJ-LS BliTTLR ABOUT HIMSl:Li'. 
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Different Croups 



Me;in : 
St.'jndnrd 
Devi .'It j on : 

t St.itistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tioii 

5./I1 

.77 



liOwer 
Incopic 
Samp] e 

5.50 

.66 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.33 

.86 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.55 

.74 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.28 

.83 



Male 
Sample 

5.45 
.72 



1 .66 

Significant 

Less 



Female 
Sample 

5.38 
.82 



Educated 
Sample 

5.46 
. 75 



2.47 

Significant 

More 
Educated 

Sample 
5.36 
.79 



t Statistic 



.61 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.33 

.86 



.96 

Transient 
Sample 

5.50 

.66 



t Statistic 



1.66 

Sigjiif icant 



108 



98 



Significant differences between income groups and 

between age groups resulted when analyzed using a t-test. 

Those parents under age 35 and those in the lower income 

group reacted more strongly than did those in the middle 

income proup over age 35. A mean of 5.41 for the total 

population indicated a strong attitude in favor of this 

statement. There was also a significant difference affected 

by the mobility of the population. The transient population 

reacted more positively, indicating that the self -concept 

of the child was an important factor. Perliaps they had in 

their mobility run across negative reactions toward themselves, 

and therefore developed a desire to overcome this attitude. 
Statement 4 8 

riiM^Sl^m:A^^^^^^^ or SPANISH, THE S1>ANISH SPEAKING CHILn AND 
bNC.I.ISII SI>J;AKING CHILI) WILL UNni3RSTANl) UACil OTHllR BETTHR. 
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Moan : 
Standf'iril 
iJovlation : 

t Statistic 





Different Groups 


Total 
Popula- 
tion 


Lower 

Income 

Sample 


Medium 
Income 
Sample 


5.40 


5.41 


5.38 


.78 


.79 


.77 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

S.57 
.60 



.26 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.22 
.95 



3.29 

Significant ;H,9 



v 9 



Loss More 
Ma] c Temalc Hfhicntcd I-ducntcd 

Snmp ] c Sample Sample Samplo 

5.4S 5.34 5.49 5.30 

.72 .83 .76 .79 

I Statistic 1.12 1.82 

Significant 

Stab] c 

Poptila tion Transient 
Samp] o Sample 

5.38 5-41 

.77 .79 

t Statistic .26 

A si};niricant difference between the age groups indi- 
cated tliat parent? under age 35 were more favorable in tlieir 
attitude than those over age 35. A high mean of 5.40 for the 
total popul.atian indicated tliat all parents were favorably 
disposed toward tliis statement. P.ducation also affected this 
attitude. Those ijarents with less education were significantly 
more stroiij'Jy in favor of this statement. This was perhaps 
also indicative tliat parents under 35 with less education 
needed to bo accepted in the Anglo world. They appeared 
desirous of establishing cojnmunication with the English- 
speaking culture surrounding them. The remaining demographic 
variables did not produce significant differences. 
Statement 49 

A SPANISH SPEAKING CHILI) SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN ENGLISH ONLY 
TO PUKPAUl; HIM TO COMPETE IN AN ENGLISH SPEAKING SOCIETY. 
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Different Groups 



Mean : 
Stnndard 
Deviati on : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popxi] a- 
tion 

4.65 

1.39 



Male 
iSaiiiple 

4.61 

1.40 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

4.70 

1.40 



Medixm 
Income 
Sample 

4.59 

1.38 



.58 



I'cmale 
Sample 

4.68 

1.38 



t Statistic 



.39 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

4.59 
1.38 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.85 

1.25 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.45 

1.53 



Less 
Educated 
Samp] c 

4.61 

1.45 



Transient 
Sample 

4.70 
1.40 



2.]2 
Signi ficant 

More 
Jiducated 
Sample 

4.68 

1.33 



.39 



t Statistic 



.58 
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101 



This statement did not produce as high a moan for 
the tot.il j)opn1.;ii ion £is did the previous statement, the 
mean bcinp, 4.65. The parents responded nearer to the 
•Ulsa«rcc" than "strongly disagree" category. There was 
a signi ri cant di rference between age groups, as those 
parents under age 35 disagreed more than those over age 
35. They probably recognized that their children would 
be competing in an English-speaking society. Even though 
this wa;; true, Indications from previous questions were 
that they desired to retain their culture. Demographic 
variables such as SES, mobility and education did not 
affect attitudes. 
Statement 50 * 

A SPANISH SPEAKING CHILI) TAUGHT IN SPANISH WILL MEET WITH 
BnrJ'RH SUCCESS IN SCHOOL. 
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D.i f fcrcnt Groups 



Tot.nl 
1'0])H I ;i- 
t. j oil 



Mo Mil : 
Stun da rd 
Dcv i ;i tion : 

t Statistic 



4.92 
l.O.S 



Male 
Sainp 1 o 

4.98 

1.02 



t Statistic 



I,owcr 
1 II come 
.Sa nipl c 

4.97 

1.0 8 

.76 

Vcinale 
Sample 

4.85 

1.09 



Medium 
Incoiiio 
Sample 

4.86 

1.02 



.89 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

4. 86 

1.02 



Under 
A.no 35 
Sample 

5.03 

.99 



Over 
Ai\c 35 
Samj-)] c 

4. 81 

1.13 



1.52 



Less 
Educated 
Samjjlc 

5.10 

.93 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

4.74 

1.13 



2.59 

Significant 



Transient 
Sample 

4.97 

1.08 



t Statistic 



.76 



A wide spread of the standard deviation exhibited a 
more heterogeneous response to this statement. A mean of 4.92 
for the total population indicated that most of the parents were 
in agreement with the statement although not as strongly re- 
flected as in some previous statements. There was a signif- 
icant difference affected only by education. The less edu- 
cated sample responded more favorably. This illustrated a 
strong concern that their children needed reinforcement in 
their language. 
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Stntcincnt SI 



(:ini,l)Ri;N should BH liNCOURAGHD TO SPHAK SPANISH AT IIOMP. IP 
TI1I;Y AR]; ABLE TO SP1;AK IT. 
I 
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JJij'l'crent Uroups 



Mem : 
St.-nicI.Trd 
Dcvj ali oi) : 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

5.38 

.62 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.38 

.56 



Medium 
Income 
Samp] o 

5.37 

.69 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.47 

.68 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.28 

.59 



.11 



Male 
Sample 

5.40 

.64 

t Statistic .54 



Female 
Sample 

5.35 

.61 



Lc s s 
Educated 
Sample 

5.42 

.58 



2.21 
Significant 

^.More , 
Educated 

Sample 
5.34 
.66 



.97 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.37 

.69 



Transient 
Sample 

5.38 

.56 



t Statistic 



11 
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A s.i.}',n.iricnnt d i. Cference between age a^'^^ups when the 
t-tcst was .'ippliod indixatcd that those parents under age 
3r> more slronj-Jy aj'.rcod with this statement than those over 
a<ic 35. A hifth mean of 5.38 indicated that the total popu- 
lation wanted their children to speak Spanish. Parents did 
not seem concerned that learnfng Spanish at home would pro- 
duce negative results. The remaining demographic variables 
did not produce significant differences. 
Statement 52 

CllII,nRL-N SIIOUIJJ m- ENCOURAGUD to speak SPANISH ALL THE TIME 
OJ- TIlliY ARE ABLE TO SPEAK IT. 



s 
s 




Total 
Popula 
ti on 



Mean; 4.10 
Standard 
Deviation: 1.56 

t Statistic 

Male 
Sample 

4.15 

1.63 

t Statistic 



Different Groups 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

4.21 

1.51 



I'ledium 
• Income 
Sample 

3.98 

1.59 



1.08 



Female 
Sample 

4.05 

1.47 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.05 

1.55 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

4.14 

1.59 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.15 

1.55 

.48 

More 
Educated 
Sample 

4.05 

1.52 



.47 



.39 
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Stable 
Popu] ill. ion 
Sample 

3.9 8 

1.59 

t Statistic. 



Transient 
Saiii])lc 

4.21 

1.51 



1.08 



Larj'.e varial)il lty of response to this statement 
prevented si iin if leant results. A mean of 4.10 for the 
total population indicated heterogeneous attitudes of 
those questioned. The population perhaps believed that 
Ln^lish should also be included. As indicated by previous 
res])onsos, those statements that preferred one language over 
the otlior produced negative responses. Demographic variables 
did not affect the responses. 
Statement 53 

5x^,K!i!;.'!"'*'^ liNGLlSH SPEAKING SOCIETY CHILDREN SHOULD BE 

r.NCOlIKAdiiJ) TO SPEAK ENGLISH ONLY. 
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Different Groups 



Total 
Popula 
tion 

Mean: 5.36 
Standard 
J)oviatlon: .68 

t Statistic 



Male 
Samp] c 

5.33 

.75 

t Statistic .69 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.34 

.61 



Female 
Sample 

5.39 

.60 



Middle 
Income 
Sample 

5.38 

.75 



Under 
Afie 35 
Sample 

5.43 



Over . 
Ago 3E 
Sample 

5.29 



,49 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 

5.38 

.75 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.42 

.55 



Transient 
Sample 

5.34 

.61 



.72 .67 

1.45 

More 
Educated 
Sample 



5.30 
.79 



1.28 



t Stat i Stic 



49 



This statement produced a high mean of 5.36 for the 
total population. A small spread! of the standard deviation 
indicated the groups as a whole were homogeneous in their 
responses and illustrated that they rejected only English 
being taught to their children. This exhibited, as did the 
previous statement, that both languages were important. 
Attitudes were not affected by demographic variables. 
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Stntcinciit S'l 

Till- TliACllJNG OV' SPANISH WILL DIVIDE GROUPS AGAINST EACH OTHER. 



1 .. 




I 



1 



A D c 

«uc:&iiof«&4 



Total 
Popul.i- 
t ion 

Mean : 5 . 31 

Standard 

Deviation: .83 
t Statistic 



Different Groups 

Lower Medium 
Income Income 
Sample Sample 

5.27 5.35 

.92 .73 

.72 



Under Over 
Age 35 Age 35 
Sample Sampl e 



5.46 
.79 



5 .16 
.90 



2.61 
Significant 



Male Female 
Samplo Sample 

5.35 5.27 

. 80 . 86 

t Statistics .72 

Stable 
Population 
Sampi e 

5.35 

.73 



-t Stati5t-jC5 



72 



Less More 
Educated Educated 
Sample Sample 



5.35 



.86 



Transient 
Samp] e 

5.27 

.92 



5.28 
.81 



.56 
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A significant difference of attitude resulted between 
uiio jinnijis only. Those parents under age 35 responded more 
strongly than thone over age 35. A mean for the total popu- 
lation of 5.31 ij)rlicatcd that the respondents strongly 
disagreed with tliis statement., This suggested that the 
population believed that Spanish hud positive aspects and 
rejected the idea that language created divisivencss between 
groups. 
Statement 55 

Tim TI-ACIUNC QV SPANISH WILL UNITE GROUPS TOWARD BROTHERLY LOVE 



s 

94 

e 4 



r 



Total 
Popula- 
tion 

Mean: 5.15 
Staiulard 

Deviation : 1 .06 
t »StatJstlc 



1)3 ffcrent Groups 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.16 

1.07 



Medium 
Income 
Samp] c 

5.14 

1.04 



Under Over 
Age 35 Age 35 
S ample Sample 



5.32 
1.03 



4.98 
1.10 



19 



2.33 

Significant 
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Male 
Sample 

5,10 

1.10 

t Statl5tic 



Female 
Sample 

5.20 

1.02 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.31 

1.02 



More 
Educated 
Sample 

4.99 

1.07 



70 



2. 25 

Significant 



Stable 
Population 
Samp] c 

5.14 

1.04 



Transient 
Sample 

5.16 

1.07 



t Statistic .19 

Again, a significant difference between age groui:>s 
resulted. Parents who were under 35 felt more favorably disposed 
toward this statement than those over age 35. A high mean of 
5.15 indicated a strong agreement with the statement by the 
total population. The sample with less education responded more 
strongly. This indicated that cohesiveness of groups would 
result if Spanish were taught. No significant differences 
were produced by remaining demographic variables. 
Statement 56 

SPANISH SPEAKING PARENTS SHOULD NOT ALLOW THEIR CHILDREN TO 
SPKAK SPANISH AT HOME. 



t 
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Different Groups 



Mean : 
St.inuhird 
Devi .'It ion : 

t Statistic 



To till 
Populri' 
tion 

5.48 

.72 



Male 
Sample 

5.48 

.75 



Lower 

Income 

S.' imple 

5.45 

.76 



.56 



Pemalc 
Sample 

5.48 

.70 



Medium 
Incoiiio 
Samp l o 

5.51 

.68 



Under 
Afie 35 
Snnip] o 

5.61 

.65 



Less 
Educated 
Samp] c 

5.51 

.76 



Over 
Arc ."SS 
Sniiipi e 

5.35 

.82 



2.55 
Significant 

More 
Hducated 
Sample 

5.45 

.68 



t Statistic 



.00 



.56 



Stable 
Population 
Samp] e 

5.51 

.68 



t Statistic 



.56 



Transient 
Sample 

5.45 

.76 



A hifth mean of 5.48 for the total population indicated 
a strong disagreement with this statement by most of these 
parents. A significant difference was noted between age groups 
only. Those parents under age 35 more strongly opposed this 
statement than did those over age 35. This again indicated 
that parents wanted to keep the Spanish language as a viable 
part of their culture. 
Statement 57 

ALL SPANISH SPEAKING CHILDREN SHOULD PEEL PROUD THEY CAN SPEAK 
SPANISH. 
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Dif f eront: Groups 



Mean • 
St;ip lard 
DcviiJtioii : 

t Statistic 



Total 
l^opula- 
tion 

5.67 

.47 



Lower 

Income 

Sample 

5.63 
.48 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

5.71 

.45 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

5.85 

.49 



Over 
Arc 35 
Sample 

5.49 

.50 



1.29 



Male 
Sample 

5.67 

.47 



I'emale 
Sample 

5.66 

.47 



^, ,1'CSS 

Educated 
Sample 

5.65 

.48 



5.29 
Significant 

More 
Kducated 

Sample 
5.68 
.47 



t Statistic 



.14 



.43 



Stable 
Population 
Saigp] e 

5.71 

.45 



Transient 
Sample 

5.63 

• 48 



t Statistic 



1.29 
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This statement produced the liighcst favorable response 
for the total population of any in the entire questionnaire. 
A hifth moan of 5.07 along with a small standard deviation in- 
dicated that nearly all parents lesponded in the "strongly 
agree" category. A significant difference was noted in the 
age groups only. Those parents under 35 years of age responded 
more strongly than tJiose over age 35. 
Statement 58 

ALL SPANISH SlIUNAMliD CHILDKKN SHOULD SP1:AK SPANISH. 
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ft 
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UiCforcnt Groups 



Mean : 
Standard. 
Deviation: 

t Statistic 



Total 
Popul a- 
tion 

4.57 

1.59 



Lower 

Incojne 

Sample 

4.71 

1.51 



Medium 
Income 
Sami>l 0 

4.43 

1.6S 



Under 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.59 

1.59 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 

4.55 

1.59 



Male 
Samp] e 

4.54 
1.71 



t Stntistic 



1.32 

l*emale 
Sample 

4.60 
1.45 



21 



Loss 
Educated 

Sample 

4.64 
1.58 



^,More , 
Educated 

Sample 

4.50 
.1.59 



.30 



.63 
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SL;il)le 
Popiil jil ion 
S; I 111 J) 1 c 

1.13 



Trans i out 
Samp J c: 

4.71 

1.51 



t. StMf.isti.c 



1 .32 



Ame;in of /l.r,7 for tho total population coupled witli a 
wjilc spread of tho standard deviatjon indicated heterogeneous re- 
sponses to this statement. Nevertheless, the responses indicated, 
that parents" were Tii favor of Spanish surnamed children speaking 
Spanisli. This statement indicated that parents understood 
this to mean that their children should speak only in Spanish. 
As indicated by previous responses, this has been consistently 
rejected as linglish has also been considered important. No 
significant differences were produced by the demographic 
va viables . 
Statement 59 

nijCAUSP, Oi; a lack OV SUI-PTCjKNT KNOU'LKUGH OI- ENGLISM SPANISH 
SlMiAKJNG ClirjJJRliN DROP OUT OP SCHOOL. ^'^^^J'i^>»' > bl AMbll 
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1) i f f c r cn t G r ou j) s 



Tot Ml 
tion 



3.18 



Mean : 
Oov'iatj on: I. 54 
t Statistic 



Male 
SainpTc 

3.18 

1.51 

t Statistic 



Lower 
income 
Sa mplc 

3.22 
1.55 



Modi um 
Income 
Sainplo 

3.15 
1.53 



Ujidcr 
Alio 35 
Saiuple 

3.36 
1.50 



Over 
Age 35 
Sample 



3.00 
1.58 



.35 



rejiiale 
Sample 

3.18 

1:57 



I.ess 
Educated 
Sample 

2.99 

1.53 



1.74 

Significant 

More 
liducated 
Sample 

3.37 

1.53 



.00 



1.84 
Significant 



Stable 
Population 
Sami)le 



Transient 
Sample 



3.15 3.22 
1.53 1.55 
t Statistic .35 . - 

The mean located in the middle range of the scale 
suggested that the subjects were undecided as. to what they 
believed about this statement, or that they had no strong 
opinion. However, when the standard deviation was taken into 
consideration, it seemed obvious that many o£ the subjects agreed 
with the statement while many others disagreed. This statement 
produced a significant difference among those more educated, 
indicating that the more educated recognized that lack of 
linglish proficiency affected school performance. Other demo- 
graphic variables did not affect attitudes. 
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l)i£J:crent 


Groups 






Total 


Lower 


Medium 


Under 


Over 


Populu- 


Income 


Income 


Ajie 35 


Age 35 


tion 


Snniple 


Sample 


Sample 


Sample 


Mean: 4.87 


4.99 


4.75 


4.86 


4.88 


Standard 










Devi ntion : .97 


.84 


1.08 


1.08 


.85 


t Statistic 


1.81 




.14 





. Ma] c 
Sample 

4.86 

.96 



Significant 

Pemale 
Sample 

4.88 

.99 



Less 
Iklucatcd 
Sample 

4.97 

.89 



More 
liducated 
Sample 

4.77 

1.04 



t Statistic 



.14 

Stable 
Population 
Sample 

4.75 

1.08 



1.52 



Transient 
Sample 

4.99 

.84 



t Statistic 



1.81 

Si j>nificant 
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A sir.njricnnt clifference in nttitudc was reflected 
in the lower income {.rmip. Those in tlie lower income group, 
who pcrhnps spoke with mi accent, did not find an accent 
disaRrcoab]o when compared to those in the middle income 
r.roup. A mean of 4.87 for the total population with a wide 
spread of standard deviation in the total distribution indi- 
cated a more heterogeneous attitude. The transient population 
reacted more favorably to this statement than did the stable 
population. The remaining demographic variables did not pro- 
duce significant differences 'in attitudes. 
Statement 61 p 
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e 
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s » 

N 

% 

e 4 
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M 



I J9 " 



Total 
Popnla- 
tion 

Mean : 4.80 
Standard 

J)eviu tion: 1.38 
t Statistic 



fliff event Croups 



hower 

Income 

Sample 

4. 85 

1.35 



Medium 
Income 
Sample 

4.75 

1.41 



Under Over 
Age 35 Age 35 
Sample Sample 



4.74 
1.50 



4.87 
] .23 



.54 



.73 
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Male Vcjiiale 
Sample Sample 

4.80 4.81 

1.40 1.36 

t Slatistic .05 

Stable 
Population 
Sam p ] c 

4.75 



I.css 
liducatcd 
Sani|)"1 o 

4 .89 

1.36 



More 
nducitcd 
Sam p] o 

4.72 

1.40 



.93 



1.41 



Transient 
Sanipl e 

4.85 

1 . 35 



t Stati^-.tic 



.54 



The group as a whole rejected this as a goal of bi- 
lingual education. A wide spread of standard deviation indi- 
cated variability of responses. This statement when compared 
with statement number 33, which is the same statement 
wo.-dcd differently, produced a similar mean. Tliis indi- 
cated that the group was not concerned with the stereo- 
typing that has been made of one who speaks with an accent. 
There wore no differences between other groups. 
Statement 62 

Till- )iNGLTSll SPl-AKTNG CHILD SHOULD Bl- TAUGHT ABOUT THE SPANISH 
CULTUR13. 
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l)j Frcront Crcu i j i .s 



Me nil : 
Staiulurd 
Dcv lati on : 

t Statistic 



Tot.-il 
Popula- 
ti on 

5.49 

.62 



J.owcr 
Income 
Sn mpi o 

5.52 

. 52 



Mecli um 
Income 
S amp] 0 

5.45 

.71 



Uiulor 
Ap.e 35 
Sa iiipl 0 

5.63 

.61 



Over 
Age 35 
SaKiplc 

5.35 

.67 



,76 



Male 
Sam ple 

5.55 

.53 



I'emule 
Sampl e 

5. 43 

.69 



Less 
Educated 
Sample 

5.56 

.50 



3.26 
Significant 

nduc;i?cd 
Sample 

5.41 

.72 



t Statistic 



1.41 



1.85 
Significant 



Stable 
Population 
S ample 

5.45 

.71 



Transient 
Sample 

5.52 

.52 



1 Statistic 



.76 



A high moan of 5.49 for the total population along with 
a small spread of the standard deviation indicated that most of 
the population strongly agreed with this statement. A signif- 
icant difference resulted between age groups. Those under 35 
years of ago agreed more strongJy with the statement than did 
those over age 35. Amount of education also affected the re- 
sponses, as flie less educated reacted more strongly than those 
with more education. No significant differences were noted in 
the remaining demographic variables. 
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St.'itciiioiit 63 

Till: 'niACIIlNd ()]•• .SI'ANISII TO Till: nNGUSlI SI'l-AKTNG (JIITI,!) WllJ, 
Al l) II IM I N UNDlvUSTANIiINC TIIK CULTURl: Ol- TllU SPANISH SPJ-AKING 
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OUl & T1 CNi 5 



Different Ciroups 



Total 


Lower 


Medium 




Under Over 


Popula- 


Income 


Income 




Age 35 Age 35 


tion 


Sample 


Sample 




Sample Sample 


Me;ii): 5,36 


5.43 


5.30 




5.52 5.21 


Stniulard 










Devjation: .82 


.71 


.91 




.74 .91 


t Statistic 


1 


.15 




2.75 










Significant 






Less 


More . 


Male 


Tomalc 


Educated Educated 


Sample 


Sample 


Sample Sample 


5.37 


5.35 




47 


5.25 


.88 


.75 


. 


77 


.85 



t statistic 



.16 



Stable 
Population 
Sample 



5.30 
.91 

t Statistic 



1.15 



1.99 

Significant 



Transient 
Sainplc 

S.43 
.71 
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A significant diffci'cncc resulted between age 
jjroups. Those parents under age 3S more strongly agreed 
wi.tb the statement than those over age 3S. A high mean 
of 5.3G also ijulicatcd that the total population had a 
strong favorable opinion. Those with less education had 
a more favorable opinion than those with more education. 
The responses to this statement were consistent with 
previous responses in that language was viewed as an aid 
to breaking down barriers created perhaps by the inability 
to communicate in another language. Significant differences 
were not produced by the remaining demographic variables. 
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DISCUSSION 



The results of this study indicate that the most 
important variabl.e in distinguishing difference between 
groups was age. Socioeconomic status, sex, education and 
mobility did not produce as many significant differences 
as did age. There were individual statements that were 
affected by each variable; however, of the sixty- three 
items in the questionnaire, thirty-nine of the items showed 
a significant difference in which age was a factor. Eight 
of the sixty-three items showed that mobility reflected a 
significant difference in attitude. These statements were 
related in that the items were about the status of Spanish 
language in the curriculum. It would therefore indicate 
that this group had a high positive feeling about the 
Spainish language and were desirous, of having it included 
in tlie curriculum. 

Fourteen of the sixty- three items showed a signifi- 
cant difference based on education. Thirteen of the group 
with an education under 9.8 grades reacted more positively 
than those with a higher education. On one item, those 
above 9.8 showed a stronger response. The items to which 
this group responded were also based on the teaching of 
Spanish. The statements clearly reflected a need to main- 
tain their language as a viable means of communication. 
The parents, this writer believes, are insisting that their 
language is an important factor for a balanced communication 
system in the world they want and do operate in. They are 
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des irons tliat tl)e:ir clilldjcn obtain tliis bnlancc in their 
cilucation, 1-ivo of tlie sixty- three items reflected a sign- 
ificant difference based on sex. On three of the items 
the male population reacted more strongly. These three 
items were related as they all dealt with the amount or 
emphasis Spanish should be given in the curricula. The 
two items in which the female population reacted more 
strongly dealt with the value of the Spanish language. 
Tliis suggested that the population insisted that educators 
note the parents desire to implement Spanish in any pro- 
gram for their children. Eight statements out of sixty- 
three showed a significant difference based on socio- 
economic status. Of the eight, five showed that the lower 
income group felt more strongly than the middle income 
group. These items had reference to making Spanish a 
part of the curricula. Again, the positive reactions 
across all variables indicated the strong desire of this 
group to develop and maintain a knowledge of the Spanish 
language. Since there were few significant differences 
between income groups, the categories determining socio- 
economic status as defined by Warner (1949, pp. 140-141) 
between the upper- lower class and lower-middle class were 
too close to affect attitudes. 

The majority of the statements produced a high 
score, i.e., a positive attitude. It would therefore 
indicate that the group was fairly homogeneous. There 
were, however, statements within each grouping to which 
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the subjects responded positively and to which they responded 
nofiiJt. ivoly . Wlicn the mean for each Rroup was compared with 
the results for the individual statement within each sample 
group, the result indicated that the group was homogeneous. 
Compilation of statistical data used in this study may be 
found in Appendix 6. 

In analyzing the demographic data, the results showed 
that 97.7 of the respondents were born in the United States, 
93,2 of the parents were born in the United States and 86.8 
of the respondents' grandparents were born in the United 
States (Table II) . 

The mean age of the respondents was 36.3 and had a 
mean number of 4.3 children. The mean number of years of 
schooling for the respondents was 9.8. Respondents had 
lived 18. S years in the community, 33. S in New Mexico, and 
33.8 in the Southwest (Table II). 

Of the total population, 86.3 percent first learned 
Spanish at home, 10.9 percent learned English first, and 
2.3 percent learned both languages at the same time (Taljle 
II). 

The information presented in Table I may be sum- 
marized as follows: 56. 4 percent of the respondents spoke 
Spanish with their spouse, 24.5 percent spoke English and 
19.1 percent spoke both languages with their spouses. The 
percentage of respondents who spoke Spanish with theii^wai'^'^ 
22.7, while 52.7 percent spoke English, and 24.5 percent 
spoke both languages with their children. With their 
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relatives, there were 66.4 percent of the respondents who 
spoke Spanish, 13.6 percent who spoke English and 20.0 per- 
cent who spoke both languages. With friends, 46.4 percent 
spoke Spanish, 22.7 spoke English, and 30.9 spoke both 
languages . 

This information indicated that while all the 
parents ahd positive attitudes toward bilingual education 
and were desirous of having their language and culture 
preserved, the majority of the parents spoke English with 
their children. This suggested that they were losing their 
language and/or did not desire to communicate with their 
children in Spanish. This was more apparent among the 
parents who were under age 36. If this is so, then one 
can ask why bilingual education is necessary. It can be 
said that apart from encouraging diverse knowledge of 
languages, these respondents still maintained a relation- 
ship with parents, spouse, children, relatives and friends 
in which Spanish was used. The fact that it lessened to 
the degree that only 19.84 percent of the respondents 
spoke Spanish with their children indicated that this 
group provided a lesser Spanish-speaking environment than 
did their parents. This was reflected in the high number 
of respondents in the 36 years -and- less group who spoke 
only English with their children, e.g., 126 compared with 
200 respondents. In this same age group, 52.35 percent- 
spoke Spanish with their spouse, 62.69 percent with their 
relatives, 48.41 percent with their friends, and- 84.12 
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percent first learned Spanish at home. 

Af.'.aln, tliis iloinon rated that the parents were anxious 
that their children learn llnglish and believed they must re- 
inforce the school setting rather than their home setting. 
It would at first seem contradictory when the results showed 
that they were for bilingual education. It is interesting 
to note that this group had more positive attitudes toward 
bilingual education than their older counterparts. 

Of the age groups 37 through 66, 61.70 percent spoke 
Spanish with their spouse, 26.59 percent with their children, 
71.27 percent with their relatives, 43.61 percent with friends, 
and 93.61 percent first learned Spanish at home (Table I). 

Comparing the two groups, it is evident that among the 
younger group there was a decline in the use of Spanish with 
their spouses, children, and relatives, and as a first lang- 
uage learned at home. In the younger group there was an in- 
crease in the use of Spanish with their friends, which sug- 
gested an effort to communicate with their friends who spoke 
Spanish with them than did the older group who spoke less 
Spanish with their friends. 

There were no significant differences in the groups' 
attitudes toward bilingual education.. The high mean of 5.27 
for the total population indicated a positive attitude, 
while the mean for the total population regarding attitudes 
toward use of Spanish in the curriculum'was only 4.73, which 
was nevertheless positive. The total mean for the population 
Was F.l] in responding to the statements regarding attitudes 
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toward culture. This jiulicated that the total population 
was lioiiiogunoous in its positive attitudes in these areas 
(Tables III, IV, and V) . 

It appeared that parents who had their children in 
bilingual programs had positive attitudes toward this kind 
of education. This conclusion was based on the results of 
the study, since all the subjects had children in bilingual 
programs. The indication of the parents' enthusiasm was 
reflected throughout the responses to the questionnaire. 

Significance of this study has relevance for future 
bilingual programs. More data is needed for comparison with 
other parents whose children are not in bilingual programs. 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter was to analyze the 
statistical data for each question. The responses to the 
questionnaires reflected parents' attitudes toward bilinqual 
programs. A t-test was applied to every question, and each 
set of analyses included specific demographic variables. 

A discussion of the results showed that of all the 
demographic variables considered in this study, age of 
subjects was the only variable which reflected a significant 
difference in parents' attitudes. Those under thirty- five 
years of age responded more postively than those over thirty- 
five. 
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TABLl- 1 





IM-RCliKTAd]; Ol- RT-SPOND];NTS 


WHO sri;AK 


SrANTSII 
















FIRST 




NUMJJI'R Ol- 


WITH 


WITH 


WITH 


WITH 


L12ARNH 


AGE 


UESPOhJDEMTS 


SPOUSE" 


ClIILDUl-N 


RHl.ATIVHS 


I'UIHNDS 


AT llOM 




1 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


2r> 


9 


44 


11 


44 


44 


67 


26 


11 


45 


0 


45 


18 


55 


27 


5 


20 


20 


60 


20 


80 


28 


19 


47 


11 


68 


32 


84 


29 


16 


44 


6 


50 


44 


94 


30 


11 


64 


18 


55 


45 


82 




J4 


57 


21 


57 


71 


100 


32 


12 


50 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND KECOMMnNDATIONS 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of this study was to investigate attitudes 
of poronts, wliose children were in bilingual programs, toAvard 
biJInjiunl education. The study also sought to find if differ- 
ences existed between income groups because of sex, age, 
mobility, and education. 

Two hundred and twenty persons (or 110 pairs of parents) 
whose children were in bilingual programs in ten schools in 
tl)e Albuqucsrquc Public School System comprised tlie sample. 
They were divided into two socioeconomic groups, lower-middle 
and upper- lower, and subdivided by age, nobility, sex and 
education. Hacli pair of parents was administered a sixty- 
throe item questionnaire by trained Spanish-speaking inter- 
viewer. The questionnaire was given simultaneously to both 
parents at their home. All of the responses were obtained 
witliin a two -week period in order to prevent time from being 
a variable which mighi: have produced differences in attitudes. 
T-tcsts were used to determine whether significant differences 
existed between the two groups on each question. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions apply only to the sample used 
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in this study. 

Thv. moan scoics for the total i^opn 1 a v i 0)i were hi};h 
on most, of llic st ;i I oiucnts > indicating an homogeneous i)Osi- 
tive altitude toward bilingual education. There were few 
siynificant. differences between socioeconomic groups. Of 
the other independent variables, age produced the most 
signifjcant differences. This indicated that those parents 
under age 35 were more positive in their attitudes than 
were tlie older group. This was significant if compared with 
otlier vaj-iahles. Those under 35 spoke less Spanish with 
their children, but had a more positive attitude toward 
bilingual education, possibly because of a strong need 
for cultural identity. Amount of education did not seem to 
alter this attitude significantly. In several instances, 
however, the amount of mobility reflected significantly the 
response toward certain statements. The lower socioeconomic 
group reflected stronger attitudes. Again it was indicated 
that the loVer-class transient parent needed to identify 
with the culture. Coming to a larger metropolitan area from 
a smaller community may have been a factor emphasizing 
the need for cultural identity. 

Exposure to bilingual education for both groups 
produced a favorable response. This study indicated that 
parents enthusiastically approved of the on-going programs 
to which their children were being exposed. 

RBC OMMENDATION S 
The attitudes of the parents investigated in this study 
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demonstrated a stronji sentiment for bcconiii)}^, or remaining 
a bi3 iiiyual-bicultunil society. Our educational system 
can be the vanguard in fulfillinp this demonstrated desire. 
Based on tlic data from this study, the writer recommends 
that the following positive step<> be taken: 

1. Hxpansion of bilingual-bi cultural programs. 

2. Assessment of the desires and needs of the 
community before a particular bilingual- 
bicultural program is initiated to deter- 
mine the validity of an existing program. 

3. Availability of Spanish in the curriculum 
in all grades of all schools to cfiildren of 
all ethnic bacl;grounds . 

A. Increase of programs by universities to pro- 
vide sufficient competent teachers trained 
for b i lingual -bicultural prograins . 

5. Inclusion of a cultural component in every 
bilingual program. 

6. Development of materials relevant to the 
Mexican-American culture which reflect 
the objectives and curricula of any bi- 
lingual program. 

Future studies could serve to substantiate and amplify 

this study. Areas recommended for future studies are: 

1. The use of greater socioeconomic variance within 
the sample group . 

2. Inclusion of parents whose children are not in 
bilingual i->rograms in the sample group. 

3. Use of a sample group with a mean education of at 
least 12.0 years, whereas for the purpose of this 
study a mean of 9.8 years was used. (Table II) 

4. Broader regional studies to determine the 
degree of variance, if any, of parental attitudes 
within the region. 
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5. A lon};i tudinal study be made to compare 
results with the present study. 

6. That this investigator's questionnaire be 
used again with a different group. 
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PARENTAL ATYITUnFi QllliST 1 ONNAl HI- 



STRONGLY MILDLY MILDLY STRONCf.Y 

AGREH AGRKH AGkl:l; DlSAGRf-l: DISAGRI:!:, DlSAGR):i: 

















(1) The Spanish i-penkinR 
chilli h'lioulO be taui'lii 
only m Spanish. 














(2) The Spanish speaking 

child should be taught 
only in hnp.lislu 














(3) The Spanirli speaking 
child fhould be tau^:lit 
in Hnglxsli and Spanish 
in equal amounts . 














(4) Spanish and Bnglxsh 
should be tau^'ht to 
Spanish sneaking 
children beginning 
from the first giade. 














(S) Spanish only should 
be taught to Spanish 
speaking children 
beginning from the 
first Hrade. 














(6) Kngli.sh only should 
be tan^'Jit to Spiinif^li 
and linglish speaking 
childicn beginning 
irom the iirst grade. 














I?) The English speaking 
child should be 
taught only wi Spanish 
in the xj7s»t K'^adc. 














(8) The English sp.;aking 
child shoiiia be 
tAUght English and 
Spanish in equal 
amounts in the first 
firade. 




« 










(9) Spanish cnly should 
have been taught 
when you were in 
the elementary ^^hool. 















I 
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Strongly Mildly Mi Idly Strongly 

Agroc ^ Anreo Artcc Disnnroo nisaiyroc l)isn}:;rcc 



(10) liiifjish oniy should 
l)c iciupjit in ihc 
clcncntary grades. 

fll) Spanish and iinp^lis^h 
should 1)0 tnu|>lit 
to ]in{*li5.h speak) np, 
c)ii Idrcn beg) Jinin^; 
from the fa rst 
gTfidc, 



Sjitinish should net 
be taupjit in the 
elementary grades 
as ch) Idron will 
Ic.Trn to speak 
with dU ncccnt. 



(13) The hngUsh 

spooking child 
should be tnught 
to speak Spi'mish 
ilucnily • 



(14) The teaching oi" 

Sp«nnish to Sp;inish 
speaking chi Idren 
wi 11 make them 
feel dj f Icrcni ly 
from the rest of 
the chi idrcn of 
the SAme age. 



(15) School should not 
be conducted in 
Spanish after the 
third grade. 



(16) The teaching or 
Spanish to the 
Spanish speaking 
child intcrlorcs 
in communicating 
with those who 

do not speak Spanish. 

(17) The teaching of 
Spanish no the 
Spanish speaking 
child aids in 
his communicating 
with othcr$« 
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Stronnly 
Agree 



(18) 



The tcfjchir.K oi 
Spanj>h to the 
Span* th s pcokini; 
chi]J hc-lp3 him 
relate idc/is And 
experiences ol" the 
home wi th tho< o in 
the school. 



(19) 



The teaching of 
Spanish to the 
Spjiv) sh speaking 
child interferes 
Kith the jdjuot- 
ment in the 
school setting. 



(20) Spanish should 
be taught in 
high school only 



{21) 



Spanish should 
be used onl> as 
a bt id(*.c to 
English. 



(22) Teachers should 

not a) low chj Idrcn 
to speok Spanish 
in the school. 



(23) Rnglifh speaking 
children should 
learn Spanish. 



(24) The Spanish 

language has no 
value in this 
country. 



(2S) All Spanish <-peaking 
parents should 
encourage the teach* 
ing ot Ilnglish and 
Spanish in the 
schools • 



Agree 



Mildly 

Apvec 



Mildly 
nisaf»roe 



Pi*; agree 



Strongly 
Disagre e 
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Strongly 
Aftrcc 



(26) All Spanish sponkiag 
parents should 
cncour.'u^c schools 
to tcfjch only in 
Lngl ish . 



(27) The State Department 
oi lUliication .should 
sec that enough 
Spanish speaking 
tetichcrs arc 
available. 



(28) it is up to the 

universities to offer 
courses that fit 
the needs of bilingiiul 
children. 



(29) The Spanish speaking 
chi Id should be 
tauglit to speak 
Spanish fluently. 



(30) The Spanish speaking 
child shuuld be 
taught to speak 
English fluently. 



(31) From what I know 
abouT Bilingual 
Education I^rograms 
they arc of littio 
value . 



(32) Bilingual Education 
programs should he 
made available to 
everyone. 



(33) The goal of 

Bi lingua i Education 
should be to 
remove a Spanish 
accent 



(34) Respect for the 

values oi culturally 
di f icrent groups 
should be taught. 



Agree 



Mildly 

A«».7 CO 



Mildly 
Disagree 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 
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Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 

A erec Agree An,rcc nisagroc nisaRToc Disar.rcc 





■A* — . ■ 












(35) A good bilini;ual 

progiam should teach 

both tlie language 

and about the culture. 














(36) A teacher should 
understand the 
cultures that exist 
in the Souihwest, 














(37) The teaching of 
Spanish to the 

child will aid him 
in understanding 
the ideas and 
o^pcrionccs of the 

child. 














(38) Tiie teaching o£- 
Spanish to the 
English speaking 
cn lju Will tiiu 
him in communicating 
with the Spanish 
speakinn child. 














(39) Hngljsh Speaking 
children should 
be given the same 
opportunity to 
learn Spanish as 
are Spanish speaking 
children. 














(40) English spi'.aking 
children should be 
in bJ lingual pro- 
etoms . 




j 










(41) English speaking 
parents should 
encouTAge thei r 
children to speak 
Spanish . 














(42) The needs or' the 
communities should 
be assessed be.i.orc 
a bi lingual pro- 
gram IS started. 
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Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 

Agree Agree A^rue Disagree Dir^ap,rcc nisaj^rcc 

(43) The Spanis-h speaking 
cbi Id sbonJ d 
taii^'.bt «iboui the 

Spjiiiisb cul tiJio. 

(44) The teaching ol • 
Spr.nish &iclb 
toachtis and 
STudc nts in the 
bctir.r undc r« landing 
of the Spanish 

lamily . 

(45) llie tcacliing of 
Spanish bids in the 
bcu.et und^ers tending 
oJ cbc Spanish . 

comiaunity. ^ 

(46) The teaching about 
the Spanish culture 
in tlie schoolA aids 
the Spanish speaking 
child in understand- 
ing the views ol' 
parents and grand* 

parents . 

(47) With the teaching 
of Spanish in the 
schools the Spanish 
speaking child 
feels better about 

himself. ^ 

(48) With the teaching of 
Spanish f the Spanish 
speaking child and 
English speaking 
child wi 1 1 under* 
stand each other 

better. 

(49) A Spanish speaking 
child should be 
taught m Bnglish 
only to prepare him 
to compete in fan 
English speaking 

society. I 1 1 \ I 
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Strongly 
Artcc 



Ap.rec 



MilcUy 
Ai: roe 



Mildly 
Disn<;rco 



Strongly 

Pi sat^rco, 



(50) 



(SU 



A Spnnish tpcnking 
child tauKht \J\ 
Spanish 1 meet 
with better success 
in school. 



Childien bhouJd he 
encour;i{}ed to spe&k 
Sp^DSh at home xl 
tho) ate able to 
tpeal'. IT • ^ 



(52) Chi )drcr. should be 
cncouTciged to j^pcak 
SpanJih all the t iine 
if thsy arc able 
to speak it- 



(53) Sinrc this is sn 
EnpJ tsh spcdkinjt 
society children 
should he encourafi^d 
to speak Lnglish only. 

(54) The teachinj* oi 
Sponisli will dxvulc 
groups against each 
other. 



(55) The leaching of 

Spanish wi I i unite 
groups towHtds 
brotherly lovc. 



(56) Spanish speaking 
parents should not 
allow their children 
to spe^k Spanish at 
home* 



(57) All Spanish speaking 
children should 
feci proud they can 
speak Spanish. 



(58) All Spanibh surnjimed 
chaldron should speak 
Span i s h . ' 



> 
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(59) Because of a laclc 

of sul f tcient know- 
ledge of l-nglish , 
Spanis-h speaking 
ciuldieii diCp out of 
school . 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree ^ 


Mildly 
Ag ree 


Mildly Strongly 
Disagree . Disacrce Disacree 


























(60) I find a Spanish 

accent agrecciblc to 
the car. 














(6j) Ucmovinc a Spanish 

accent should be one 
of the goals of 
Bilingual Lducation. 














(62) The Hngjisrh speaking 
chlid sliould be 
tought about t)je 
Spanish culture. 














(63) The teaching of 
Spanish to the 
HngU>h speaking 
chiid wili aid him 
in understanding 
the culture of the 
Spanish speakiiig 
child. 
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KllY TO INTliRPRI'TATION OF PARENT ATTITUUl.i QUliSTIONNAlUK 
ATTJTllDI-S T0V/A1.U) THE BILINGUAL l ii nJCATlON PROGRA M 

3. The Spanish speaking child should be taught in English 

and S])anish in equal amounts. 
6. English only should be taught to Spanish and Anglo 

children beginning from the first grade. 
8. The English speaking child should be taught in English 

and Spanish at the same time in equal amounts in the 

first grade. 

12. Spanish should not be taught in the elementary grades 
as children will learn to speak with an accent. 

13. The Anglo child should be taught to speak Spanish 
fluently. 

15. School should not be conducted in Spanish after the 
third grade. 

16. The teaching of Spanish to the Spanish speaking child 
interferes in communicating with those who do not speak 
Spanish. 

17. The teaching of Spanish to the Spanish speaking child 
aids in his communication with others. 

18. The teaching of Spanish to the Spanish speaking child 
helps him relate the ideas and experiences of the home 
with those in the school. 

19. The teaching of Spanish to the Spanish surnamed child 
interferes with the adjustment in the school setting. 
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20. Spanish should be taught in high school only. 

21. Span:isli sliouTd bo used only as n bridge to linglish. 

22. Teachers sl)ould not allow children to speak Spanisii in 
the school. 

23. linglir.h .s])caklng children should learn Spanish. 
2A. The Si)anisli language has no value in this country. 
2r>. All Spanish surnamed parents should encourage the 

teaching of linglish and Spanish in the schools. 

26. All Spanish surnamed parents should encourage schools 
to teach only in English. 

27. The State Department of Education should see that 
enough Spanish-speaking teachers are available. 

28. It is up to the universities to offer courses that fit 
the needs of bilingual children^ 

29. The Spanish surnamed child should be taught to speak 
Spanish fluently. 

30. The S].ianish surnamed clii Id should be tauglit to speak 
English fluently. 

31. From what I know about Hi lingual Education Programs they 
are of little value. 

32. Bilingual Education Programs should be made available 
to everyone. 

33. The goal of Bilingual Education ^should be to remove a 
Spanisii accent. 

34. Respect for the values of culturally different groups 
slionl d bo 1 nu}»h1 . 
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SS. A };ood b J l ingual program should tcacli l)Ot:li the 
'lanj;uaj'.c aud about the culture. 

36. A. teaclicr should understand the cultures tluat cxisi 
in the Sont Invest. 

37. The teaching of Spanish to the Anglo chiJd will aid 
hiin in UDdorstanding the ideas and experiences of the 
Spanish surnamed child. 

38. The tcacliing of Spanish to the Knglish speaking child 
will aid in his communication with the Spanish surnamed 
child. 

39.. linglish speaking cliildren should be given the same 

opportunity to learn Spanish as are Spanish speaking 
chi] dren. 

40. linglish speaking children should be in bilingual 
programs . 

41. Hnglish speaking parents sliould. encourage their 
children to learn Spanish. 

42. The needs of the communities should be assessed before 
a bilingual program is started. 

61. Removing a Spanish accent should be one of the goals of 
bilingual education. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD USK OF SPANISH IN THH CURRICULUM 

1. The Spanish speaking child should be taught only in 
Spanish. 

'J 

2. The Spanish speaking child should be taught only in 
ling 1 ish. 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
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The Spanish speaking child should be taught in English 
tind Spanish in equal amounts. 

Spanish and English should he taught to Spanisli speaking 

children beginning from the first grade. 

Spanish only should be taught to Spanish speaking 

children beginning from the first grade. 

linglish on]y should be taught to Spanish and English 

children beginning from the first grade. 

The Unglisli speaking child should be taught only in 

Spani sh. 

The linglish speaking child should be taught m linglish 
and Spanish in equal amounts in the first grade. 
Spanish only should have been taught when you were in 
the elementary school. 

lingiish only should be tauglit in the elementary grades. 
Spanish and English should be taught to English 
speaking children beginning from the first grade. 
Spnnish should not be taught in the elementary grades 
•as children will learn to speak with an accent. 
The linglish speaking child should be taught to speak 
Spanish fluently. 

The teaching of Spanish to Spanish speaking children 
will make them feel different from the rest of the 
children of the same age. 

School should not bo conducted in Spanish after the 
third grade. 

Spanish should be taught in hi.nh school only. 
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23* Hnftlisli speak int; children should learn Spanish. 
24. The Spanish lanfiunge lias no value in this country. 

29. The Spanish speaking child sliould be taupht to speak 
Spanish fJucntly. 

30. The Spanish speaking child should be taught to speak 
]:nglish fluently. 

ATTITlJDrJS TOWARD CULTURE 

IR. The teaching of Spanish to the Spanish surnamed child 
helps him relate the ideas and experiences of the 
home with those in the school. 

19. The te{» Thing of Spanish helps the -ipanish speaking 

ch:!d make an eas'i.?r adjustment to the school setting. 

43. The Spanish speaking child should be taught about the 
Span I si) culture. 

44. The teaching of Spanish in ihe school aids everyone in 
the better understanding of the Spanish family. 

4 5. The teaching of Spanish aids in the better understanding 
of the SpaT ish community. 

46. The teaching about the Spanish culture in the schools 
aids the Spanish speaking child in understanding the 
views of . parents and grandparents. 

47. With the teaching of Spanish in the scitools the Spanish 
surnamed child feels better about himself, 

48. With the teaching of Spanish^ the Spaiii^sh speaking child 
and the English speaking child will understand each 
other better. 
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49. A Spanish speaking child should be taught English 
only to prepare him to compete in an English speaking 
society. 

50. A Spanish speaking child taught in Spanish will meet 
with better success in the school. 

51. Children should be encouraged to speak Spanish at home 
if tl)ey are able to speak it. 

52. Children should be encouraged to speak Spanish all the 
time if they are able to speak it. 

53. Since this is an linglish speaking society^ children 
should be encouraged to speak English orily. 

54. The teaching of Spanish will divide groups against 
each other. 

55. The teaching of Spanish v^ill unite groups towards 
brotherly love. 

56. Spanish speaking parents should not allow their 
children to speak Spanish at home. 

57. All Spanish speaking children should feel proud they 
can speak Spanish. 

58. All Spanish surnamed children should speak Spanish. 

59. Because of a lack of sufficient knowledge of English, 
Spanish speaking children drop out of school. 

60. I find a Spanish accent agreeable to the ear. 

61. Removing a Spanish accent should be one of the goals of 
bilingual education. 

62. The Anglo child should be taught about the Spanish 
culture. 
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The teaching of Spanish to the linglish speaking 
child wil] aid him in understanding the culture of 
the Spanisli speaking child. 
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POSITIVE - NEGATIVU STATED ITUMS 

POSIT I VI'. STATliMl -lNTS - Scored 6 through 1. 

The following items arc stated in a positive manner: 



1 


11 


25 


32 


38 


43 


48 


58 


3 


13 


27 


34 


39 


44 


50 


60 


4 


17 


28 


35 


40 


45 


51 


62 


7 


18 


29 


36 


41 


46 


52 


63 


8 


23 


30 


37 


42 


47 


55 





9 57 



Nr.GAT T Vn STATl-Ml- NTS - Scored 1 through 6. 

The following items are stated in a negative manner: 



2 


16 


31 


S 


19 


33 


6 


20 


49 


10 


21 


S3 


12 


22 


S4 


14 


24 


S6 


IS 


26 
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DAlTi 

TIMR OF DAY 



DATli 01-' lilUTII 

SliX • , . 

WJDOW )VinOWl'R hIARUIED DIVORCIID 

now MANY Cim.DRlIN DO YOU HAVli? 

now MANY CIIJLnRJEN LlVIi AT HOMIi? , 



WHAT GKADliS ARE YOUR CHILDREN IN? 

IIAVIi ANY OP YOUR CHILDREN EVER BEEN IN A IJILINGUAL PROGRAM? 

11- THE ANSWIiR IS YES, WHERE WHEN 

WHAT ARE Tllli AGi;S 01' YOUR CHILnREN?_ 



WHAT WAS Tlin LAST GRADE OF SCHOOL YOU COMPLETED? 
WHAT iS Tllli OCCUPATION OF WIFE? 



(BE SP'ECIFTcT 



WHAT IS Till; OCCUI'ATION OF HUSBAND? ^ 

[BE SPECIFIC) 



1 , WERE YOU HORN IN THE UNITED STATES? 



2 WERE YOUR PARENTS BORN IN THE UNITED STATES? 

3, WliRE YOUR GRANDPARENTS BORN IN THE UNITED STATES? _ 

- IIOIV LONG HAVE YOU LIVED IN YOUR PRESENT COMMUNITY? 

5. HOW LONG HAVE YOU LIVED IN NEW MEXICO? 



(>. HOW LONG HAVE YOU LIVED IN THE SOUTHWEST? 



WHAT WAS THE LANGUAGE YOU FIRST LEARNED AT HOME? 
8 . WHAT LANGUAGE DO YOU USE MOST WITH YOUR HUSBAND? 
9. WHAT LANGUAGE DO YOU USE MOST WITH YOUR WIFE? 



lO. WHAT LANGUAGE DO YOU USE MOST WITH YOUR CHILP'^'^N? 

( I . WHAT LAUGUAGe DO YOU USE MOST VliJTH- HBLATIVeS', 

12- WHAT LANGUAGE DO YOU USE MOST WITH FRIENDS? 
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Dear Parents : 

Tlic Ucpnrlmcnt of l-lcmcntary Hducation at the 
University of New Mexico in cooperation with the A]bu- 
(luerqiie IMiblic Schools is conducting a research ))roject 
on parental attitudes toward rdlinyual Hducation. 

Wo are very nnjch intcrei?ted in your opinion as a 
parcint and we would like for you to fill out tho question- 
naii-c \vl»ich will be jjiven you by an interviewer. Your 
cooperation in this research will be of great benefit 
towards forwardinji scientific knowledge in tliis important 
area, and towards helping us understand certain needs that 
our chi Idren have . 

An interviewer will road with you the items on the 
(piest ionnai re. If you have any questions as to wording, 
)>lease fee] free to ask the interviewer to explain the 
item. You are not to ask the interviewer for his or her 
opinion as you are to answer the questionnaire according 
to your own beliefs. There are no right or wrong answers, 
since peo])le's opinions differ. We are interested in these 
differences. Please do not try to make any type of im- 
pression, since this is an objective, scientific study 
without any bias in one direction or another. 

Two interviewers, one female and one male, will be 
coming to your home. The male interviewer will interview 
tlie husband and the female interviewer will interview the 
wife. Please ans^ver the questionnaire without discussion 
of the items with any member of the family, with the excep- 
tion of tlio interviewer who will only explain the item if 
necessary. Answer each question as best you can. 

It is not necessary that you sign the questionnaire. 
We have given your questionnaire a number so that you will 
rema in anonymous • 

We appreciate your cooperation in this important 

study. 
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